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Let us send you our handsome Illustrated Catalog 
“HOW TO PACK IT.” 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., Sandusky, Ohio 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 
AND COUNSELORS AT’ 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
CHICAGU, ILL. 

CHARLES CONRADIS, 30 South Market St.; 
practices before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First 
National Bank bldg.; formerly attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at 
Law. 

JAMES A. WAGONER, 1807 City Hall Square 
Bidg.; specializing Interstate Commerce Cases. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD & 
FROST, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank bldg. 
Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on traffic mat- 
ters. 

NEW YORK. 

RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 

bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 










COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 






WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 


WRITE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 





commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce bldg.; practices 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys at Law, 810- 


814 Times bidg.; practice before Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all Courts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 
bldg.; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all Courts. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs blidg.; 
state Commerce cases only. 


Inter- 


WADE H. ELLIS, 504-512 Southern Bldg. In- 


terstate commerce cases. ~ 


ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo 
rado bldg.; former member of the Department 
of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In- 
terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD & 
FROST, 805-6-7-8 Westory bldg. Mr. E. E. 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bidg. (for- 
merly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 
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REVOLVATORS 


Are Liked by Employees 


ONE of the incidental fea- 
tures of using a Revol- 
vator or Portable Tiering 
Machine in your shipping 
department is that it keeps 
the men satisfied and makes 
their work easier. For in- 
stance, one company (name 
on application) recently 
wrote us: “Our men have 
become quite expert in 
handling the Revolvator 
and consider it as part of 
our necessary outfit.’’ 


Besides this the Revol- 
vator always reduces the 
labor costs and increases 
the capacity of the ware- 
house. If you are not fully 

PE posted on the many advan- 
tapes of the Rev vabtthe Base, which has made the Re- 
volvator at least 100% more efficient than the old- 
style tiering machine, write today for our catalog 
T. W., ‘‘How a Revolvator Saves Time, Money and 
Space.”’ 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


364 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


30 So. Market St, | CHICAGO 
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Practical Traffic Work 


Underlying Principles of Rate Making, Rate Adjust- 
ment, Classifications, Divisions, etc., fully and com- 
pletely analyzed and taught. 

Practical Instruction given in the construction of all 
types and varieties of Tariffs, Tariff Supplements, Rules 
and Regulations, Exceptions, Terminal Charges, De- 
murrage, etc., etc. 

Tariff Compiling, Rate Quotation, Claims, Routing, 
Solicitation and many other subjects thoroughly cov- 
ered and of great value in the everyday problems and 
duties of the 


TRAFFIC MAN. 


Write for our Free Booklet, ‘‘Opportunity Via the 
Traffic Route,’’ and full information concerning our 
specialized course of instruction by 
correspondence in Freight Traffic Work. 


», National Traffic College 
10 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. Dept. A. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia—Baltimore — 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 


Jamaica—Padnama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. ci 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other . 
points on the Northern Railway. : 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 


q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changesin 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 


q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama._ You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


eG Ep ALARA PRL AB REE TOOT RAIA 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 


Pier 5 North Wharves Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La 
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The Right Location of Industries 


OST active commercial organizations now maintain continuous 
M campaigns to increase the industrial and commercial activity 

of their districts through the establishment of new factories. 
Various methods are employed and there is strong competition for 
supremacy among different associations. In these campaigns the 
special advantages of the cities bidding for new industries are urged. 
In some instances investment companies have been organized to 
extend financial aid to manufacturing firms to induce them to change 
the location of their plants. This financial aid may take the form of 
a guaranty of credit at a local bank or involve the purchase of shares 
of stock of the manufacturing company. Other special assistance is 
tendered, such as improved quarters. Some associations have or- 
ganized companies to construct buildings to house a number of 
industries, while others maintain a fund for the construction of sep- 
arate buildings for individual industries, the new firms being allowed 
from 5 to 10 years to pay for and become the owners of the property. 
Several organizations maintain comprehensive records of all available 
industrial property, and in one instance an association has purchased 
a large tract of land for factory sites. As the small plant of to-day 
can be made the large plant of to-morrow, with a consequent increase 
of pay roll and output, a few associations also direct their efforts to 
building up existing local enterprises. To further this object sig- 
nificant figures indicating possibilities for trade in certain lines of 
manufacture are compiled, guarantee funds are collected, and indi- 
vidual business men are induced to invest capital—From U. S. Dept. 


of Commerce and Labor Report on Commercial Organizations. 
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Wells Fargo & Company Express 


CARRIERS AND FORWARDERS TO ALL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Low rates on export or import shipments by freight or express quoted 
on application 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 


Wells Fargo & Company maintains unequaled Customs Brok- 
erage departments at New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Laredo, 
El Paso, Seattle and San Francisco. 


Wells Fargo & Company also maintains exclusive offices and 
responsible correspondents at London, Liverpool, Paris, Ham- 
burg and other important shipping centers throughout the world. 


MONEY ORDERS 


AND 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Payable Throughout the World 
Money Paid by Telegraph 


Our own Service is maintained throughout United States, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Alaska and the Yukon 


A valuable book of foreign shipping instructions will be sent to any address 
on application to 


D. G. MELLOR, Foreign Traffic Manager 
51 Broadway 


30 No. Dearborn St. . NEW YORK 81-89 Second St. 
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—— TRAFFIC BULLETIN —— 


A daily and weekly publication designed to fulfill the needs of 
shippers, carriers, lawyers and al] others who desire to keep 
abreast with the developments in the traffic world. 


Weekly Edition issued every Saturday by 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
at Chicago, Il. , 
Copyright, 1912, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 


ISSUED IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 


AFFICWORL}) 





E. F. HAMM, 
CHARLES CONRADIS, Vice-President and General Counsel 


Ww. C. TYLER, Secretary and Treasurer 
FRANCIS W. LANE, Editor 


President 





E. C. VAN ARSDEL, Manager 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

QO Ns oN wb bho kc ced idncedsccestcescctactecvsotacedeentne $10.00 

SIX MOBMENBic ccc cccccncccccecccs ceccedsccdonssesveseseesvecs 6.00 

VRP PN 5 oo ceweccdevecccteresccsdecvesceensbenteenees 3.00 

DINGS GOOG oc occ cece tes cecccctesececevesecscernesecetcccee 25 





All subscriptions are payable in advance and renew auto- 
matically at end of period unless specific notification to contrary 
is given to publisher. 

All remittances should be made payable to order of THE 
TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU and should be in Chicago or 
New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
outside banks. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates will be made known upon application to 
the Chicago office. 





SPECIAL SERVICE 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU has facilities for 
securing any special information upon traffic matters desired. 
This includes examination of records, copving reports and tariffs 
or compiling data upon traffic affairs, either from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commissivun or from the records of 
any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 


Chicago Office............046. 30 South Market St. (Old No. 126) 
Washington Office.........-..se00-- 506 to 510 Colorado Bullding 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the issue of January 4, 1913, it is 
the purpose of THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BU- 
REAU to make of THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN two publications; one to be 
called THE TRAFFIC WORLD and the other 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD will contain all of the 
information now given in both publications, except 
the tariff section. THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
will carry that information exclusively. 

This change has been found necessary because of 
the rapidly increasing amount of information it has 
been found necessary to print in the publication, 
Volume IV containing 684 pages of reading mat- 
ter; Volume V, 892; Volume VI, 1,004; Volume 
VII, 1,158; Volume VIII, 1,154, and Volume IX, 
1,356, while the tariff sections have averaged about 
1,800 pages per year. 

The subscription price of THE TRAFFIC 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


655 


WORLD will be $10.00 per year, and of THE 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN $10.00 per year. The sub- 
scription price of the two combined will be $15.00 
per year. 

To show our appreciation of the support given us 
by our old subscribers, those who pay on or before 
January first for 3 years in advance may have both 
publications during that period at the old price of 
ten dollars per year. 

Aside from the increased size, which has already 
been referred to, it is the policy of the publishers to 
increase, in every possible way, the efficiency of the 
publication. It is felt that this separation and the 
increased revenue derived therefrom will enable us 
to give to our readers an absolutely indispensable 
traffic reference work. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Before the next issue of THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD goes to press, its offices will have been re- 
moved to the new eight-story building which is 
owned and of which four floors will be occupied by 
the interests concerned in this publication. ‘The 
location is at 418-430 South Market street, just 
south of Van Buren. The building is of concrete 
and steel, with light and ventilation on its longer 
sides on street and river, and is in every way admir- 
ably adapted to the purposes intended to be served. 
At a little later date it is the intention to publish a 
description of our new home and to extend an in- 
vitation to our patrons and friends to call upon us 
when in the city. 








In the issue of The Traffic World for April 27, 
1912, the question was editorially asked and dis- 
cussed: “How Big is a 50-Foot Car?” The point 
was made that there is a great variation in the actu- 
al capacities of cars on different roads which are 
nevertheless designated in the same terms of length. 
In a case just decided by the Railroad Commission 
of California another feature of the inaccurate sys- 
tem of designation is brought out. It appears that 
the Southern Pacific applied to the state commis- 
sion for permission to establish all rates on live 
stock on a 36-foot car basis with a percentage scale 
for longer or shorter cars, in place of the present 
30-foot car basis and percentage scale for longer 
‘cars, the reason alleged being that the 30-foot stock 
car is practically obsolete, there being but two on 
the Southern Pacific system. The application in 
essential features was allowed, but in the course of 
discussion before the Commission the point was 
raised that inasmuch as fraetions of a foot were 
disregarded in the percentage scale, the shipper who 
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understood the tariff would order a 35-foot 11-inch 
car, when he required a 35-foot car, while 
the shipper who did not understand the fine 
points of the situation so well would simply 
order a 35-foot car and receive it. Probably this 
feature is of little practical importance in the case 
of stock cars, since the only one able to reap any 
appreciable advantage would be the shipper of 
sheep and hogs. Its unimportance, however, does 
not dispose of the wholly unnecessary inconsistency 
of a variety of length measurements so nearly alike 
as to fall casually under the same designation, when, 
as a matter of fact, there may be up to three per cent 
difference in capacity. In any other dimension 
than that of length some question of allowance for 
constructive features on account of clearance lines 
might be raised in excuse, but objection of this na- 
ture doés not hold in the matter of length. The sum 
and substance of the whole matter is that a car 
should be designated by its interior clear length, if 
no more accurately, and as there is no actual ex- 
cuse for the use of fractions of a foot in this dimen- 
sion, their use should be avoided as a matter of 
fact as well as a matter of designation or as a basis 
for the assessment of rates as has been done in the 
percentage scale to which reference has been made. 


CAR DELAYS AT EXPORT POINTS. 


There are very few of the possible causes of car 
shortage that have not in some way or other in the 
last few weeks been mentioned in The Traffic 
World. One cause, however, seems to have escaped 
notice, and we are indebted to Commissioner Lane 
for calling attention to it in an interview which has 
been widely circulated. 
quoted as saying: 

“We are informed that in and about New York 
city the roads are holding 10,000 cars loaded with 
shipments for export. Many of these cars have 
been at that port from 30 to 60 days. On shipments 
destined to New York for local delivery the use of 
cars after arrival is permitted for only two days. If, 
however, the contents of the cars are to be shipped 
by boat, either coastwise or foreign, the cars may 
be detained for 60 days without the payment of de- 
murrage charges. 


The Commissioner is 


“The same conditions, I am informed, prevail at 
3aston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. This means 
that these cars are held out of circulation and that 
the car supply of the country is greatly diminished, 
with the result that the cars are not promptly loaded 
to the West with the products of the East and then 
reurned to the East with the shipments of the West 
“The coal roads also have been allowing extensive 
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consignment periods on coal, especially from the 
anthracite fields, where box cars are used almost ex 
clusively. 

“The commission is engaged now in gathering the 
facts. Undoubtedly there can be made a larger use 
of the present equipment of the railroads than is be 
ing made. To bring about the full efficiency of 
freight equipment it is not unlikely that the Com- 
mission may find it necessary to draft and promul- 


gate a code of rules to govern the use of cars bearing 
local shipments.” 


Perhaps the only surprising feature of this state- 
ment is that it includes only 10,000 cars, but the 
number of cars involved in this delay is not an ac 
tual criterion by which to measure the influence 
upon an increasing freight congestion. Standing 
room for cars around New York terminals is rather 
scarce, and the true measure of the trouble caused 
by one of these idlers is the number of lost motions 
it causes other and more active cars to make and 
the delays it causes to them, also, in the course of 
the 30 to 60 days during which it is awaiting the 
convenience of the exporter to unload. 


Nor, if the same conditions prevail now as five 
years ago, is even 60 days the full measure of the 
delay which may be caused. A traffic official of 
one of the lines terminating at Jersey City ex- 
plained to the New York Railroad Club a few years 
ago that 60 days’ delay could be secured without 
penalty, if cars were to be unloaded on the dock and 
directly into the vessel which was to carry the goods 
abroad. But if the load was to be lightered an ad- 
ditional 30 days, or go in all, could be taken with- 
out penalty. In other words, if the same car or cars 
should happen to be drafted into the same service 
for four consecutive trips, the total year’s active 
service for that car or those cars might be limited 
to eight or ten days or a month, according to the 
distance of the point of origin from New York and 
the rate of travel between the two points. And, 
more serious still, as has been suggested, the idle- 
ness of the one car involved in any computation 
represents so small a fraction of the actual dis- 
turbance that it causes to the normal flow of traffic 
as to be of itself almost negligible. 


It is curious, when one comes to think closely 
about it, how many ways there are in which a car 
may be thrown from the even tenor of its way. Per 
haps the most serious feature of the whole business 
is that thoughtiessness plays so large a part in it all. 


F. W. Meixsell has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Palmer Lime & Cement Co., with headquarters at 11 
Cliff Street, New York City. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials in becoming 
petter acquainted with each other, it is the intention of 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of industrial concerns, rail- 
way Officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 
portation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
ing the most responsible positions in this field have by 
their own efforts and ability risen from very humble 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 





J. H. TOWNSHEND. 

As stated in THe TRAFFIC WorRLD of September 7, 
the lumbermen of Memphis have organized for the pur- 
pose of handling traffic matters pertaining to the lumber 
industry in Memphis and vicinity, and have elected J. H. 





J. H. TOWNSHEND, 
Manager Memphis Lumbermen’s Association. 


Townshend as manager. Mr. Townshend was at one 
time employed by the Traffic Service Bureau, and for the 
past few years has been traffic manager for the Lumber- 
men’s Bureau.at Washington, D. C. 


SUSPENDS COAL ADVANCES. 

By order entered September 30, I. & S. No. 132 and 
32-A, the Interstate Commerce Commission has further 
suspended from Oct. 28, 1912, until April 28, 1913, supple- 
ment No. 7 to St. L., L M. & Sou., I, C,. C. No. 73, and 
supplement No. 15 to Colo. & Sou., I. C. C. No, 1064. 
These tariffs carry the advanced rates for the transporta- 
tion of soft coal and coke in carlead lots from points in 
Colorado and New: Mexico to Oklahoma points on the 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern System. 
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WANTS DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 


Chairman Prouty’s suggestion that 
the burdens of the Commission be 
made lighter by the appointment of 
deputy commissioners is being re- 
ceived with favor. The Commission 
stands so well with the public that 
whatever one of its members proposes 
evokes affirmative comment. 

The strangest argument thus far 
made against the proposal is that 
what is called experience with the 
Commerce Court should make it apparent to Congress that 
caution is needed in dealing with the proposition, the 
obvious inference being that those who advance the so- 
called argument think of the Commerce Court as being 
a sort of appendage to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or in some way connected with it. That admoni- 
tion itself shows how great a confusion has been created 
in the public mind by those who took up the Commission’s 
observations, made in the last annual report concerning 
the court, and persuaded a large part of the public that 
the Commerce Court is an enemy of the shipper, an 
enemy of the Interstate Commerce Commission and, by 
reason of those enmities, an instrumentality for the con- 
tinuation of illegal practices by the railroads. 

The things the court did to help aggrieved shippers 
were distorted so as to be made to appear to be against 
the interest of the shipper instead of what must now be 
conceded to be, in the light of the Supreme Court decisions 
on the jurisdiction of the court, a straining of the law 
in favor of the shipper. 


One southern newspaper warns the public against the 
chairman’s proposal by saying that the experience with 
the Commerce Court should not be forgotten. Appar- 
ently, in that part of the country at least, the Commission 
is going to be made to suffer because of what it said, in 
its report, about the Commerce Court. There is no doubt 
but that the commissioners felt a bit aggrieved over the 
fact that the court had set aside a number of their orders 
and inserted statistics in their report that prejudiced the 
public against the court. The amusing development, how- 
ever, is that the experience with the Commerce Court 
should now be cited as a reason for not having deputy 
commissioners. That is a perversion that is about as 
complete as anything that could be imagined. In view 
of such a development it would have been much better 
if the Commission had not dealt with court decisions in 
a statistical way, as though, because the court had issued 
injunctions in a certain number of cases and denied them 
in a number of others, had an earthly thing to do with 
whether the decisions were on sound principles of law or 
otherwise. 


It is certain, from a cursory inspection of the docket 
of the Commission, that something must be done soon 
to relieve the commissioners of some of their work. At 
times it seems as if the commissioners allowed too great 
latitude in the presentation of testimony. There ought 
to be some way of shortening the interminable exhibits 
put in by both complainants and respondents. The ex- 
hibits might be put in so that the commissioners might 
have them for reference on any point that might come up 
during a conference, but there seems no earthly use why 
an accountant should explain in detail every item in two 
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or three dozen exhibits. The most that should be given 
in oral examination is the conclusion. The cross-exam- 
ination of the accountants, it seems, could also be short- 
ened. Chairman Prouty, in a good many cases, has hur- 
ried both sides. 


In the argument on the express rate matter he held 
the attorneys down to the use of a reasonable amount 
of time. Of course, the bulk was given to Walker D. 
Hines, because he was arguing for those who had been 
cited to show cause why a certain thing should not be 
done. There was no reason why those who agreed with 
the Commission should consume time to express their 
agreement with what had been done and what is to be 
done unless the express companies could show reason 
why it should not be done. 

Another matter in which a little reform might be 
worked is that of the length of briefs. There are volumes 
and volumes of so-called briefs in the matter of Western 
Classification No. 51. It will be physically impossible for 
the commissioners to read them. They may-~ gratify the 
pride of those who wrote them, but they are not briefs 
in the true sense of the term. In nearly all of them the 
lawyers have said more than they were allowed to speak 
while standing before the Commission. The fact of the 
matter is that some of them might much better be called 
slightly reduced records. 

The examiners, being without authority to exclude 
any testimony, are forced to make records that go beyond 
reason. In a recent hearing, witnesses were kept on the 
stand for days, when apparently hours would have been 
enough to have told all each witness knew. The examiner, 
however, had no power to shut off the quotation from 
opinions of the courts, from the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, and matters of that kind that might have a proper 
place in argument but not in testimony. There is a spirit 
of reform in the courts in such matters. The Commis- 
sion, of course, has never been entangled in the red 
tape that ties the courts, but it does seem to a layman 
that the pruning knife should be applied with vigor, unless 
the Commission is to follow the path the courts have 
trodden, and thereby become subject to public criticism, 
such as is being leveled at the bodies that construe the 
law and point out the way it should be applied. 

Congress could empower the examiners with more 
authority and give the Commission power to remit to them 
certain classes of cases for final action, reviewable only 
in the event the aggrieved party should be able to make 
a strong showing of error on the part of an examiner. 

Many of the reports of the Commission are now writ- 
ten by examiners, and there is no reason for thinking 
there is any larger percentage of error in them than in 
the reports written by the commissioners themselves, be- 
cause the examiners, in disposing of the matters submitted 
to them, have before them decisions that should control 
because of the close agreement of the facts in the com: 
plaint at bar and the facts in complaints previously dis 
posed of. A. E. H. 


Indicted for Over-Collection 


The federal grand jury in session at St. Louis, Mo., 
returned an indictment of eleven counts against the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad for the offense of collect- 
ing more than its legally published rate. 

Some time after the shipments moved, the shipper 
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discovered that the carriers had assessed more than the 
legally published rate. An overcharge claim was prepared 
and filed with the Frisco road. That line, after some 
deliberation, replied to the shipper that the claim would 
not be considered, as shipment moved two years prior to 
the filing date of the overcharge claim. 

Frequently shippers have complained of overcharges 
in connection with interstate shipments. We have as- 
sumed that such overcharges resulted generally from the 
earelessness of some clerk and that refund would be 
promptly made upon the attention of the carrier being 
drawn to the violation of law of which it was guilty. This 
assumption has evidently been construed by the carriers 
into a declaration that this provision of law would not 
be enforced by indictment. 

In Opinion No. 3091, Interstate Grain Co. vs. Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway Co. et al., the Commission gave 
notice to the carriers that the offense of collecting more 
than the legally published rate would result in an indict- 
ment. This policy will be pursued until the illegal prac- 
tice is eliminated. 


Appeal to Commerce Court 





The Illinois Central and the Michigan Central have 
asked the Commerce Court to set aside and annul the 
order of the Commission requiring them to cease and 
desist from charging more for carrying sugar to Battle 
Creek, Mich., than they do to Detroit, Toledo and Cleve 
land. The rate to Battle Creek is 27 cents and to the 
three cities mentioned 23 cents. The latter rate was 
put in to meet the competition on sugar coming from 
New York and Philadelphia. 

While that is interesting, it is far more interesting 


to know that in the same petition the companies ask 
the court set aside the Commission’s denial of their 
fourth section application for permission to continue 
the rate to the three cities, notwithstanding their higher 
rate to intermediate points. In other words, they ask the 
court to set aside a negative order of the Commission, 
and they ask it on the ground that they are being de 


prived of their property for a public use without com- 
pensation. 


They represent that the denial of the application 
amounts to an order directing them to cease and desist 
from hauling sugar to Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo 
unless they make a rate so high that no sugar would 
move under it. They further say that the Commission 
found that the rate of 27 cents to Battle Creek is not 
unreasonable, but that, as compared with the 23-cent 
rate to Detroit, it is “discriminatory,” while the test to 
be applied is as to whether it is undue, 

The carriers assert that while the Detroit rate is 
not fully compensatory, it adds to their income and 
enables the producers of sugar at New Orleans to enter 
the markets on nearly equal terms with those from 
Philadelphia and New York. The rates from the latter 
points of production are made in some measure by the 
competition on the Great Lakes, there being a two-cent 
spread between the all-rail and the lake-and-rail rates; 
the rates from New Orleans are three cents higher 
than the all-rail rates. Battle Creek could not get sugar 
for less than 27 cents, even if the petitioners were 
forced to retire from the business of carrying sugar to 
Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo. 
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THE TRAFFIC BAROMETER 


A Diagrammatic Representation of the Present Status of Car 
Supply and Demand Compared With Last Year 





There igs again reason for congratulation that the 
efforts of THE TRAFFIC WorLD and many others to check 
the advancement of a car shortage Have been successful, 
at least to the extent of materially reducing its magnitude 
and its evil effects. At one moment it appeared that 
the early estimate cf a shortage of 170000 cars would 
be realized. even before the peak of the demand for cars 
had been reached; but the relative rate of reduction in 
surplus and advance in shortage has been much slower 
than there was reason to anticipate would be the case. 

At the time of the latest former publication of the 
figures compiled by the American Railway Association 
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the total surplus was 26,754 cars and total shortage was 
44,547, or a net shortage of 17,973 cars. The figures 
published to-day, covering reports up to October 10, give 
a total surplus of 22,810 cars and total shortage of 54,389 
cars, or a net shortage of 31,579 cars. A year ago there 
was a surplus of 48,854 cars, and a shortage of 12,957, 
or a net surplus of 35,897. Examination of figures for 
previous years indicates that the peak of the shortage 
should come within the next 30 days, and by reason of 
its nearness and the comparative smallness of the pres- 
ent shortage the situation is distinctly encouraging. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION ON 


Argument on Long-Drawn-Out Investigation 
Begun Before the Commission 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 

Arguments were begun on October 16 on Western 
Classification, from which it may be inferred that the 
end of that vexatious matter is in sight. The hearing 
room of the Commission was half filled with attorneys 
and traffic officials. Two days were set aside when the 
Commission determined upon arguments, and there was 
jockeying for position, because: it was understood by the 
shippers that. R. C. Fyfe and W. F. Dickinson would put 
forward in argument considerations that have not been 
emphasized in the prior proceedings and informal argu- 
ments. Mr. Dickinson had to suspend before the appointed 
time for recess on Wednesday on account of sickness. 
Mr. Thorne, when Chairman Prouty suggested that he 
proceed in advance of Mr. Dickinson, said he did not 
like to do so, because he wanted what he had to say to 
be in the nature of an answer. 

The following appearances were entered: E. E. Wil- 
liamson, Francis B. James, for the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
International Steam Pump Co., Mine and Smelter Supply 
Co., Sullivan Machine Co, and a number of other steam 
pump manufacturers; George T. Simpson, for the Ship- 
pers’ Association of Minnesota; John Marshall and E. H. 
Hogueland, for the Kansas Public Utility Commission; 
H. F. Lindsay, for Lindsay Bros. of Milwaukee; H. G. 
Wilson and John H. Atwood, for the Commercial Club of 
Kansas City, Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Civic and 
Commerce Association of Minneapolis, Commercial Club 
of Duluth, Chamber of Commerce of El Paso, Commercial 
Club of Orange, Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Galveston, Freight Bureau of Waco, 
Chamber of Commerce of Dallas, Traffic Bureau of St. 
Louis, Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Sacramento, Oklahoma 
Traffic Association, Wichita Business Association, Fort 
Smith Traffic Bureau, Blishmize & Sillman Hardware 
Co., Symes Grocery Co. and A. J. Harwi Hardware Co. 
of Atchison, Kan., and the Bittman-Todd Grocery Co. of 
Leavenworth; Joseph N. Teal, for the Transportation 
committee of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, Traffic 
Bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Traffic 
Bureau of the Tacoma Commercial Club and Chamber of 
Commerce; Ben L. Jacobson, for the Iowa Railroad Com- 
mission; Martin VanPersyn, for the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Exchange of Chicago; Thomas L. Wolf, for the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission of Illinois; Clifford Thorne, for 
the Railroad Commission of Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin; W. J. Evans, for the National Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Association; R. C. Fyfe and W. F. 
Dickinson, for the Western Classification committee; H. C. 
Barlow, for the Chicago Association of Commerce; F. B. 
Montgomery, for the International Harvester Co. 

Discussion of the proposition to incorporate Rule 10 
of Official Classification territory in the proposed classifi- 
cation for the Western occupied the whole of the Wednes- 
day morning session. H, C. Barlow of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce devoted his entire attention to it 
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and J. H. Atwood of Kansas City replied with an argu- 
ment, which, when boiled down, meant that Chicago’ 
advocacy of the proposed rule means that Chicago hopes 
to monopolize distribution through the western country. 
He suggested that if Chicago could or would do that 
business cheaper than the West could do it for itself, 
there would be no answer to the proposal, but that, in 
asmuch as Chicagoans are only human beings, he thought 
it well to suggest that they would act as other human 
beings have acted when they found themselves in a posi 
tion to monopolize a certain line of business. 

Mr. Barlow said that a mixed carload rule is desirable, 
not on account of the interest of any particular place, per- 
son or section of the country, but because of commercial, 
transportation and economic reasons. If carload ratings 
are proper, as he thought everybody agreed they are, then 
like ratings on carloads of articles of the same general 
character are justifiable for the same reasons. He said 
he thought much of the opposition is due to a misappre- 
hension as to what is really desired. It is not intended 
that the mixed carload ratings shall in any case interfere 
with the commodity rates, although admitting, in reply 
to a question by Chairman Prouty, that it might become 
commercially desirable for the Commission to have it 
apply to commodities. He submitted that Rule 10 is th: 
fairest that has ever been framed, and the practical work- 
ing of it in territory east of Chicago, he thinks, is the 
best argument for it. 

Mr. Atwood argued on two points, the jurisdiction of 
the Commission in such a matter, and, second, its tend- 
ency, as he claimed, to give Chicago an advantage, and 
one calculated to give that city a monopoly of the busi- 
ness of distributing throughout the West. 

He said that concentration is all right up to a certain 
point. Beyond a certain stage the economies effected in 
the earlier stages disappear. He said the application of 
Rule 10 would make of Chicago a multiplied London, a 
sublimated Standard Oil combination in the business of 
transportation and jobbing. “I submit that with condi- 
tions as they are, the country has prospered under the 
old rules,” said Mr, Atwood. He insisted that the East 
is not to be used as a measure of what should be at- 
tempted for the territory lying west of the Mississippi. 
The fact that there are many flourishing wholesale ,;-- 
cery houses east of the Mississippi thriving in places 
other than Chicago notwithstanding Rule 10 argues less 
than might be inferred until it is remembered that th« 
East is more of a hand-to-mouth liver than the western 
territory. The grocers that supply the hand-to-mouth 
livers in the East live in the same way. 

Clifford Thorne said that Chairman Fyfe misrepre- 
sented the attitude of the state commission with regard 
to Rule 10. He said that Mr. Fyfe said the state com- 
missions in their petition asked for it. Mr. Thorne said 
there never was a word in the petition in favor of it, but 
that in the argument five individual commissioners ex- 
pressed approval of the proposition that it should be in- 
serted in No. 51. He said most of them are opposed and 
some are in doubt. 


W. F. Dickinson said that the first tangible step 
toward uniform classification was taken in 1907, when 
the committee of fifteen was appointed. That committee, 
after three months’ investigation, reported to the execu- 
tives of the carrying roads concerned that uniform classi- 


fication was possible only as to weights, packages and 
rules. 
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“Notwithstanding intimations,’ said Mr. Dickinson, 
“there has been no attempt at uniform ratings.” The 
committee has confined itself to weights, packages and 
rules. Thousands of letters were sent to shippers to 
ascertain what changes would be satisfactory to shippers. 
The committee also examined manufacturing plants. 
Then came public consideration of objections to the work 
’ the committee. The Uniform and Western Classifica- 
ion committees gave a solid month to this public con- 
sideration of the objections of the shippers. 

The committee thought that, in view of the thorough- 
ness of its work, there would be very little complaint. 
As a matter of fact, there is little, he said, although the 
few objectors have made a big showing. He said that he 
was in doubt as to how to proceed with a defense of 
the work of the committee. So he took up the changes 
in rules seriatim. As to the change in Rule 2, he said 
that the proposal that unless the agent quotes both rates, 
where one depends upon valuation, gives the agent an 
opportunity to give an advantage to one shipper over 
another. He contended that it is the duty of the shipper 
to know the rates or to know that, upon demand, the 
agent will furnish the rates applicable upon the proposed 
shipment, in writing. Therefore, to have a rule that un- 
less the agent quotes the two rates the lower shall ap- 
ply, is an invitation for collusion between the agent and 
the shipper. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session Frank Lyon, 
who was attorney for the Commission when the sus- 
pension of No. 51 was made, pointed out what he called 
the almost inconceivable magnitude of the ~task that 
would be set for the man who was told to find out 
the increases and the effect of them. He said that there 
are more than 2,000 changes from No. 50. He said it 
had been hard to get information as to carload minima, 
although very extensive investigations have been made, 
duting which it was found that the records of the 
Chicago Weighing Association were not kept in such 
manner that they were of any material value, and any 
definite information on that head will have to be obtained 
from waybills. 


Martin Van Persyn, for the grocers, protested against 
the new mixing rule on account of its eliminations. In- 
stead of eliminations he wanted additions. Messrs. 
Evans, Lindsey and Snow discussed the agricultural im- 
plement mixing rule and the minimum along the lines 
that have been brought out at the hearings and at the 
hearings on formal complaints. 

Francis B, James submitted the objections his clients 
have to changes with regard to multigraphs and mix- 
tures of machine and machinery. He said since the jn. 
vestigation was begun the multigraph has become more 
like a’ printing press, so that if the change in classifi- 
cation is permitted, the question will be again what is 
a reasonable rate, because the Commission once decided 
that the rating was too high. 

Mr. James’ great objection was to note 3, which he 
quoted Mr. Fyfe as saying is about to be adopted in 
Official Classification. He discussed that assertion in 
a way to indicate that he believes it was made so as to 
deceive the Commission into believing that the inclusion 
of that note in Official Classification will have the effect 
of restricting the mixing privilege. He said that exactly 
the reverse is true, because note 3, in connection with 
rule 10, would liberalize the already liberal mixing rule 
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in Official Classification. He said the shippers of ma- 
chines and machinery are willing to have their mixtures 
restricted as to percentages in the mixed carloads, but 
not by the use to which the articles are to be put. 

Mr. James quoted from Mr. Fyfe’s own testimony 
to show that one of Mr. Fyfe’s chief objects was to kill 
off the forwarding agent, and, as he claimed, to restrict 
the business of the distributors. Mr. James asserted 
that, if allowed to stand, the classification will kill off 
the distributor as well. 

“This ‘initial equipment’ restriction means that only 
once in the lifetime of a plant could all the parts be 
shipped in the same car and get the benefit of the 
carload rating. If absolutely the same kind of articles 
were loaded into another car, one day after the initial 
equipment went forward, each of the second shipment’s 
constituents would have to pay the L. C. L. ratings.” 

Mr. James claimed that the rule is absolutely illegal, 
because he has made use and ownership the bases of 
his rule. 

Mr. Lyon suggested a sliding scale of minima as 
just to both shipper and carrier. He said that another 
dispute was as to what constitutes: “knocked down.” 
No shipper agrees with a carrier, and he said there 
never would be agreement, so he suggested that the 
Commission define what constitutes a K. D. shipment. 

At the Thursday morning session Mr. Marshall, rep- 
resenting western shippers, voiced the opposition his 
clients feel toward the proposed classification. No one 
other than Messrs. Thorne and Dickinson had long 
periods of time. 

Mr. Hogueland, representing the Kansas commission, 
stated objections to rules 16 and 27 as to dunnage, and 
urged the substitution of rule 19 of the present classi- 
fication, which leaves an allowance of 500. He asked 
the substitution of rule 10 of Official Classification for 
proposed rule 30, and a 24,000 minimum for machinery, 
as the minimum should be based upon a commercial 
unit, rather than an arbitrary minimum. He favored Mr. 
Lyon’s suggestion for sliding minima. 

E. W. Dakin, on behalf of potters, charged that the 
American Potters’ Association “put one over” on the 
trade that is not a part of its membership, and the re- 
tailer, so as to protect its own specialty. He said that, 
as changed, the new classification allows the movement 
of hotel china, the specialty of the members of the 

association, on earthenware rates. He said the classi- 
fication is disingenuous, to say the least. Answering 
a question by Chairman Prouty, Mr. Dakin said that hotel 
china should be carried as low-value china and not earth- 
enware. 

Mr. Bee discussed rules 2, 6-A, sections 1 and 4 and 
6-B. His particular objections were to 6-B, saying that 
it will cause more increases than any one item. He said 
that it is ridiculous for carriers to exact a greater charge 
for a 40-foot car than for a 36-foot car that is set for 
loading automobiles. He said that the rule should be 
that there should be no increase when it is impossible 
for the shipper to take advantage of the greater length. 

He said that the carrier’s agent should be required, 
under the declared value rule, to notify the shipper that 
there are two rates. Then, if the shipper declines to 
give a value, the higher rate shall apply. 

Commissioners Prouty and Clark plied Mr. Bee with 
questions, with a view to determining how substantial 
are the objections he had been making. He said he had 
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been speaking of automobiles merely by way of illustra- 
tion, but he said his remarks applied to baled hay even 
more than upon automobiles, because of the narrower 
price margin. 

Chairman Fyfe listened to the objections with a 
good deal of impatience, especially to the remarks of 
Mr. Dakin, so that when he got the floor he went after 
the pottery importers hot-foot. : 

“The customs people have had more trouble with 
the pottery importers than any other,” said Mr. Fyfe. 
“Their dealings with the customs officials on invoice and 
declared values were such that a number of them closed 
their places of business and disappeared between sunset 
and sunrise. We consulted the manufacturers and the 
principal importers. All but one of the plants of the 
manufacturers were closed to the committee when it 
tried to get information.” 

As to dunnage, Mr. Fyfe said there is the best of 
reason why it should be eliminated. Dunnage was in- 
vented when the shipper persuaded the carrier that he 
could ship without boxing or crating. The carriers allowed 
such shipments when they were persuaded that they 
could be made with safety. The carriers maae a con- 
cession when they allowed the shippers to send their 
goods not boxed or crated by giving them lower rates. 
Now the shippers have a great nerve, Mr. Fyfe suggested, 
to ask a still greater concession from the rates. He 
added that it is impossible for the carriers to police dun- 
nage, and allowances must be made on the shipper’s 
say-8o. 

As to agricultural machinery minima, Mr. Fyfe 
showed that the minimum in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana and other western states is 24,000. The orig- 
inal minimum was fixed at 20,000 pounds, in 1887, be- 
cause it was absolutely impossible at that: time to load 
a pound more in any car then in use. 

As to K. D., Mr. Fyfe pointed out that taking off 
the tongue or dropping a seat down into a hopper does 
not constitute a K. D. proposition. He also called 
attention to the fact that in every description of K. D. 
the committee had before it some concrete example show- 
ing how much space could be saved if the particular 
implement were knocked down in the way shown by 
the photographs submitted by the chairman. 

Chairman Fyfe passed rapidly over many things 
with brief explanations until he came to the change in 
candy from first and third to second. He marveled at 
the temerity of Mr. Thorne putting into his brief asser- 
tions made by a Mr. Lindsay to the Iowa state com- 
mission as late as October 3. 

“Was Mr. Lindsay under oath?” asked Mr. Fyfe, and 
Mr. Thorne said, “No.” 

“Knowing Mr. Lindsay as I do,” said Mr. Fyfe, “I 
suggest to the Commission that everything credited to 
Mr. Lindsay be stricken from the record.” 

“Have the same suggestion made as to your own 
brief,” said Mr. Thorne. 

“TI was under oath,” retorted Mr. Fyfe. 

“Were all the letters you have in your brief and 
things of that kind put in under oath?” persisted Mr. 
Thorne, but he got no answer to that phase of his re- 
marks. Mr. Fyfe clearly indicated that he would not 
believe the candy men under oath. He said that not one 
of them appeared before the Commission to testify under 
oath, and that the complaint of one big candy company 
filed before the Commission was withdrawn on the very 
day it was to have been heard because somebody let 
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the cat out of the bag and tipped off what would happen 
if testimony was offered. 

“There is hardly a man in the candy business with 
hands clean enough to come here. If there is, I wish he 
would come. I have had more trouble with this candy 
classification than all the other items put together.” 

Mr. Fyfe said that there is not now the former wide 
variation in the value of candy, and that the committee 
had done everything possible to eliminate classifications 
and rates based on value. 


Pennsylvania Hastens Work 





The heavy freight tonnage which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is handling at present is being moved with 
unprecedented rapidity, but, according to the officials 
of that road, the demand for cars seems unquenchable. 
The Pennsylvania is spending enormous sums of money 
to provide equipment and to keep the present equipment 
in good repair, yet new cars and those from the com 
pany’s own shops are swallowed up at once. 

To insure shippers on its lines adequate equipment 
for handling business, the company is waging an active 
campaign to get the greatest possible service out of 
each of the 263,990 freight cars owned by the system. 

One of the Pennsylvania’s precautions against car 
shortage is to prevent, as much as possible, the holding 
of loaded cars at sea ports. The moment notice is re 
ceived of an accumulation of cars loaded with freight 
for export quick steps are taken to have the cars 
released at the earliest possible time. This is only one 
of the expedients employed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; in cases where loaded cars accumulate because of 
free storage time in warehouses, new rules are made to 
keep traffic moving through the warehouses, thereby 
permitting the prompt unloading of cars. 

In addition to requesting shippers to load and unload 
cars promptly, and to load them to capacity, the railroad 
has announced that unusual efforts were being made to 
reduce the amount of equipment awaiting repairs and to 
complete unfinished work on new cars and locomotives. 

There are at present approximately 27,000 employes 
engaged on the rush order to put all cars and locomotives 
in A-1 shape, and to get them out on the road so that 
patrons can have the advantage of their use. In the 
Pennsylvania’s various shops 11,500 men are repairing 
freight cars and 1,225. are building new ones; more than 
10,000 are repairing locomotives, while 1,350 are con- 
structing new ones. Some 2,800 men are working on 
passenger equipment. 

The Pennsylvania’s agents are endeavoring to induce 
shippers to move all traffic at the earliest possible time 
in order to preclude any danger of congestion. 

Five years ago the Pennsylvania Railroad, as well as 
other railroads of the country, suffered very extraordinary 
car shortage, and it was all the management could do 
to handle the traffic with the existing facilities. Ex- 
penses which have been incurred in the past seven or 


- eight years for improvement in yards and terminals and 


low-grade lines are now bearing fruit in the ability the 
company enjoys to move its freight tonnage with the 
utmost freedom, and efforts are now being made to 
secure the co-operation of shippers so that the most 
may be made of these facilities by securing the greatest 
mileage and loading out of each freight car owned by the 
railroads. 
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EXPRESS HEARING CLOSES 


Various Protests and Arguments Against Express 
Rates Established by Commission 








At the Thursday afternoon session Walter Drew of the 
Master Bakers’ Association said he thought there should 
)e no increase in bread rates. The bread shippers have 
1ever paid either the general specials or the merchan- 
dise rate, but have shipped at net weights under the 
eeneral specials classification. Chairman Prouty asked 
him to make figures showing the increases the bread 
shippers would have to pay under the tentative order. 

C. B. Ellis was given permission to file reasons why 
bread and yeast should have special rates. Like permis- 
sion was given to Mr. Drew and E. E. Williamson, the 
object being to give the Commission data upon which it 
ean decide whether there should be a special investiga- 
tion and hearing as to bread rates. 


The Memphis Freight Bureau, speaking through T. T. 
Reddick, made itself conspicuous by being the first or- 
ganization of shippers to say it is dissatisfied with the 
rates proposed by the Commission. He said the asser- 
tion of the express companies’ attorneys, that if the 
proposed rates were put into effect the companies would 
have to go out of business, is not even respectable non- 
sense. He said that that is a venerable defense, offered 
in the first case ever before the Commission. In every 
case the railroad or express company said that if the 
tentative rates were made effective it would have to go 
out of business. “Not one of those predictions ever came 
true. If it had, very few railroads would now be out 
of the hands of receivers.” 


Coming down to the specific complaint Memphis has 
to make, it is that her condition under the proposed 
rates will be at a greater disadvantage, in comparison 
with St. Louis, than it is now. The present Memphis 
rate of $4 is made $3.80 by the Commission. The St. 
Louis rate, now $3, -is to be made $2.55. 

Mr. Reddick said that the proposed $3.80 rate is 
higher than the express companies think the express 
rate should be in comparison with the first class freight 
rate. He said that the Southern Express Co. was about 
ready to give Memphis a $3.50 rate, when it took alarm 
over the investigation begun by the Commission, and de- 
clared “all bets off.” 


B. L. Fairchild, for the Boston and New York com- 
mercial bodies, closed the arguments for the shippers by 
pronouncing a eulogy upon the work of the Commission. 
He strenuously objected to the request of the railroads 
for further time. The information the railroads now 
offer, Mr. Fairchild said, they refused to furnish during 
the two years the Commission has been investigating 
the rates, regulations, rules and practices. His remarks 
about the Atchison, in plain terms, were that that com- 
pany is not acting in good faith, quoting from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Peabody to show that his road had gone 
thoroughly into the matter. 


He charged that the Atchison had deliberately charged 
all passenger business expenses to the express account 
so as to make possible an appearance of an express 
deficit. 

“They charged the cost of the big hotel in the Grand 
Canyon, the salary of men soliciting passenger business 
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to the express account, so as to make the showing of 
a deficit,” said Mr. Fairchild. 

The speaker said that, while the railroad companies 
on Wednesday pointed out decreases, they carefully 
avoided any references to the increases provided by the 
Commission. He also said that, in comparison with Cana- 
dian express rates, the reductions by the Commission are 
exceptionally conservative. 

W. A. Chandler got into a little argument with Com- 
missioner Lane on the question as to whether there should 
or should not be a difference in rates governed by the 
performance or non-performance of pick-up and delivery 
service. The commissioner indicated that there are so 
many difficulties in the way of such an arrangement 
that Mr. Chandler dropped it. 


He suggested that the Commission should find some 
way for making the 100-pound package rate on a lower 
basis for distances up to 200 miles. He said tie basis 
used by the Commission for the long distance rajtes 
worked out satisfactory results, but not for short dis- 
tances. He thinks the reductions, even on long dis- 
tances, are not enough. 

Frank Lyon, formerly employed by the Commission, 
suggested that Congress having made express companies 
common carriers, it is a question as to whether the 
railroads could be made parties litigant in this proceed- 
ing. He said that the probability is that in this matter 
the railroad is the agent of the express company ‘astead 
of the express company being the agent of the railroad 
company. Mr. Lyon said it is possible to take any article 
and, through separation of accounts, to make it appear 
that it does not yield a profit. He said no two men can 
or do agree upon the way to separate accounts. 

Walker D. Hines contended, by way of answer to 
the observations of men representing shippers, that the 
express companies believe they will receive no benefit 
from the increases the Commission’s scheme of rates 
would allow, for the simple reason that rates below the 
levels suggested by the Commission were made by com- 
petition, and that the competition will not disappear be- 
cause of reductions elsewhere. As to apparent increases 
following reductions, he said that in the case of Ne- 
braska rates the expedient was adopted of apportioning 
expenses On the basis of revenue. In that way it was 
made to appear there was no loss. But this is the first 
time there has been a nation-wide reduction proposed. 

“If there should be a reduction of several millions, 
would you deem it as signifying the rates are unreason- 
able?” 

Mr. Hines answered that if the reductions were so 
great as to leave less than operating expenses, he would 
deem it conclusive as to the unreasonable character of 
the rates. 

He said that as to the American Express Co., the 
question is as to whether there would be 32 per cent 
of business to make up the loss under the new rates 
and as to whether the company could do one-third more 
business without any increase in operating expenses. 
He thought it doubtful. He doubted whether people would 
eat, drink or wear more because of a reduction in the 
express rates applicable on articles of that character. 

Commissioner Lane tried hard to get a definite state- 
ment fom Mr. Hines as to whether the companies, in the 
event a postponement for three months would be given, 
would produce data showing cost of operations for 20 years 
back. With a significant smile, Mr. Hines remarked, as 
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he said he had on a former occasion, that the position 
of the companies now is, regardless of what it might 
have been at some other time, that the Commission is 
entitled to information and that the companies should 
co-operate with it. Mr. Lane also wanted to know what 
assurance the Commission could have that if a postpone- 
ment should be granted, the companies “would make any 
more tests than they did during the three months they 
had the formula by which the Commission constructed 
rates. 

Mr. Hines said that, inasmuch as the Commission had 
undertaken to furnish the rates by the middle of August, 
but had not furnished them until September 23, the com- 
panies would have been foolish to work out the rates 
between the end of July and the time by which the Com- 
mission had suggested it would furnish them. Mr. Lane 
persisted in questions as to whether the companies, hav- 
ing the formula, could not themselves have worked out 
the rates, but Mr. Hines insisted upon standing by his 
assumption that the Commission having undertaken and 
failed to furnish the rates by the middle of August, the 
companies should not be taken to task for what they ad- 
mitted are fragmentary estimates of losses. 

The express company argument came to an end with 
the morning session of October 11, Walker D. Hines 
concluding his long list of suggestions as to why the 
Commission should conclude to conduct an analytical in- 
quiry on the assumption that the express and railroad 
companies are one in the conduct of the express business 
and apply “its rule” that an express company should not 
be allowed to make any higher charges than would a 
railroad company if it itself performed the express work. 

At no time did any of the commissioners admit. thai 
the Commission laid down any such principle. At one 
time, Commissioner Lane made the assertion that the 
Commission had said nothing to warrant Hines’ assump- 
tion that there is affirmative rule in the opinion of the 
Commission for the making of rates. Thereupon, he 
referred to propositions Nos. 7 and 8, on page 431, under 
the caption, “Standard of Rates,” as his reason for say- 
ing what he had about the Commission having set up 
rules for determining what rates the express companies 
should be allowed to charge. 

There were several exchanges between Commissioner 
Lane and Mr. Hines, from which it is to be inferred that 
the express companies are determined to insist that the 
Commission has laid down standards for determining rates 
and then has refused to make an analytical examination 
of the statistics it might find in the books of the rail- 
road companies to determine whether the rates that have 
been suggested are in conformity with the standard. 

The attorney, in quoting statistics, always made the 
reservation that he did not pretend that they were even 
persuasive in support of the proposition he was then 
advancing, but merely suggestive of the necessity for a 
more critical examination of the figures that would be 
produced were more time given. 

Messrs, Lane and Hines on two or three occasions 
came near setting opposing statements against each other 


so as to raise the question as to which side was the © 


more accurate, or, putting it the other way, which was 
the more inaccurate. For instance, Mr. Lane said that 
information had been refused to him by one unnamed rail- 
road company when he knew it has it. Mr. Hines said 
he could not conceive that to be so, because the attitude of 
the company in question is so different that he could not 
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think it possible. He suggested, too, that the commis. 
sioner was setting the casual observation of an official 
against the deliberate answer of the company. 

At another time Mr. Lane characterized Mr. Hine: 
assertion that the Commission had completed only 25 per 
cent of the new rates as more “misleading information. 
The commissioner said that the Commission has com 
pleted more than two-thirds of the rates, and is doing 
more than the express companies had ever done, namely, 
constructing tariffs that will show the rate between all 
places in the country. Thereupon, Mr. Hines modified his 
statement by saying that the Commission had not fur- 
nished the express companies more than twenty-five pe 
cent of the rates proposed to be put into effect, the 
Commission having furnished some as late as October 7 

“The fact of the matter is that you have got to 
change your way of doing business, so as to confine you: 
selves to the performance of duties of a forwarder of small 
parcels for the railroads, as is the case in Germany,” said 
Mr. Lane at one point in their dozen or more exchanges 
of views and questions, 

“Of course, things can be found in every business 
that are subject to criticism,” answered Mr, Hines, “and 
they should be changed. The express companies recog 
nize that fact, and their officials have been endeavoring 
to correct the things that are not as they should be, so 
as to make the service more expeditious and satisfactor) 
to the public.” 

One of the suggestive facts, as Hines called all his 
statistical matters, is that there will be a tremendous 
reduction on small packages, the very things the Commis 
sion says should constitute the only business of the ex 
press companies. He said that the fragmentary tests 
made showed that the Adams would lose 25 per cent on 
their one to five pound packages, 40 per cent on thei 
five to eleven pound business, 33 per cent on their eleven 
to twenty pound business, 26 per cent on the twenty to 
thirty pound, 20 per cent on the thirty to forty pound, 15 
per cent on the forty to fifty, and ofly 10 per cent on the 
100-pound business, which it has been intimated should 
be sent by freight. He said that the heavy losses would 
be On the very large part of their business, which fact 
he deemed as one worthy of: consideration in connection 
with his request for three months’ postponement during 
which the analysis of figures to be furnished by the rail- 
road and express companies might be made. 

The losses on the small-package business, he sug- 
gested, showed how gingerly the Commission should be in 
accepting any suggestions about an increase in business 
resulting from lower rates on small packages, especially 
in view of the fact that on the very small packages the 
parcels post rates will afford the public an alternative 
means of transportation. 

Chairman Prouty wanted to know whether the express 
companies have analyzed the effect of the parcels post 
law. Mr. Hines said they are giving the subject very 
close attention. “It is qbvious,” said he, “the rates on 
small packages are such as to attract the very business 
we must get to recoup ourselves.” 

He added that it seemed that a very large aggre- 
gate of business that now moves by express will hereafter 
move by parcels post. 

Commissioner Clements. wanted to know whether the 
express companies have analyzed their figures to show 
what percentage of their business is in the five to eleven 
and the eleven to twenty pound packages. He thought 
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it very important that there should be information on that 
point. 

“We will have figures on that point,” said Mr. Hines, 
“and the result will be more strikingly in favor of the 
express companies than anything that has been presented.” 

Commissioner Lane took up the Nebraska express 
rate matter, Mr. Hines admitting that his information on 
that subject was largely hearsay. Mr. Lane, quoting from 
the report of the Nebraska commission, showed that, 
while there was a flat reduction of 25 per cent, the ex- 
press business increased to such an extent that the in- 
come of the companies which had prophesied ruin was 
$200,000 in one year. 

“I’m simply suggesting that no importance can be at- 
tached to the figures furnished by the express companies 
showing great losses of income,’ said Mr, Lane. 

“Then can any importance be attached to figures 
showing great increases by reason of the reductions?” 
asked Mr. Hines, who added that the effect of low intra- 
state rates in some parts of the country was to give 
the express companies barbed wire, fence posts and 
gravestones to carry, thereby taking those articles from 
the freight to be carried by the railroads. 

Mr. Lane wanted to know whether the rates would 
be reasonable if the German system of railroads furnish- 
ing cars and allowing any express company to ship bulked 
packages were brought into existence in this country. 

Mr. Hines, after failing to get a further definition of 
the question than the question itself showed, said he be- 
lieved the public would have to pay more for services 
under the German system than under the one that is now 
in use here. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hines suggested that the express 
companies and the Commission work out rates on the 
block system and the whole matter be left in that way, 
with the change already agreed to by the express com- 
panies, until there can be such an analysis as he proposes. 
Mr. Lane, by means of questions, suggested that inasmuch 
as the railroads have ignored the whole matter until 
this time, and that as Congress makes the express com- 
panies common carriers, he could see no reason why this 
proposed investigation to find out whether the proposed 
rates will give the railroads enough for the work they 
do could be more illuminating in the future than they 
have chosen to make it in the past. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, as expected, 
has denied the application of the railroads for permis- 
sion to intervene in the express matter. No other deci- 
sion could well be expected, in view of the fact that the 
statute declares the express companies to be common 
carriers and places upon the Commission the duty of 
seeing to it that the tests prescribed in the law are 
applied to the rates made by them. Any other course 
would be almost an invitation to anybody and everybody 
to come into every case in which the reasonableness of 
a rate or practice is challenged and set up the claim 
that if a reduction should be ordered the profits accruing 
to them would be reduced by reason that the carrier 
could not pay as much for the supplies they buy from 
the intervener as formerly. 

The relation between the express company and the 
railroad over which it operates, in one sense of the 
word, is represented as that existing between vendor 
and vendee, and in that relationship the public has no 
concern. It is nothing to the public whether the express 
company gives the railroad 1 per cent of its gross in- 
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come or’ whether it gives it 99 per cent. The interest 
of the public is in having a just and reasonable rate. 

As one of the facts, conditions and circumstances 
the law directs the Commission to take into considera; 
tion in arriving at a decision as to what would. be a 
lawful rate, the price the express company Has to pay 
the railroad for the physical transportation of its par- 
cels between stations is pertinent. The fact that the 
railroad is also a common carrier does not, however, 
give it a right to intervene in an express rate hearing, 
The railroad supply men who think the Commission 
should allow an advance of rates because they believe 
that they could thereby sell more goods to the railroads 
could hardly be expected to be heard as interveners 
when the expected applications for general advances are 
under consideration by the Commission. 

The denial of the application will naturally lead to 
the conclusion that the Commission is not fully sgatis- 
fied that the rates suggested by it should be’ made 
effective without further light on the subject. The 
express companies are claiming large losses in the event 
the rates should be made effective. They base the claim 
upon what Walker D. Hines time and again characterized 
as fragmentary evidence afforded by the test of a few 
days’ actual business. The Commission obviously wants 
figures from actual business that will be based, not on 
such fragmentary investigations, but upon inquiry as to 
the effect upon actual business during a period of time 
in the past. 

The allowance of 30 days in which to make the test 
is in accordance with the estimate of time that would 
be required, made by the auditors of two of the com- 
panies in answer to a question by Chairman Prouty put 
to the express people during the hearing. 

The following is a statement of the Commission’s 
conclusion: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied 
the application of the railroad carriers for permission to 
intervene in this case. The Commission will complete 
the schedules of rates, and after service of the com- 
pleted schedules the express carriers will be given thirty 
(30) days’ time in which to make an estimate of the 
effect of such rates upon the actual business of a speci- 
fied period in the past and to report such estimate to 
the Commission.” 


Suspends Excelsior Rate 


By order entered October 9, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 170, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended until Feb. 12, 1913, item 510-B, 
page 4, supplement 15 to Hosmer’s tariff I. C. ©. A-244, 
effective October 15; item 510-C, page 5, supplement 16 
to the same tariff, effective November 15, and item 510-D, 
page 5, supplement 17 to the same tariff, effective No- 
vember 15, excepting the rates in said items which apply 
from group A to Aurora, III. 

The items which have been suspended advance rates 
for the transportation of excelsior from St. Paul, Minn., 
to Chicago and Peoria, Ill., St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo., and Omaha, Neb., and points taking same rates. The 
present rate from St. Paul to Chicago and Peoria is 10 
cents, proposed rate 13% cents, advance 31% cents; to 
St. Louis 12% cents, proposed rate 18 cents, advance 
5% cents; to Kansas City and Omaha 14 cents, proposed 
rate 22 cents, advance 8 cents. 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD has eStablished this department for the use of its patrons in the discussion 
of live topics of any of the various kinds which the progressive business man interested in transportation 


problems, whether as manager or clerk, has to consider, 


It is impossible to enumerate these subjects 


here, partly for the reason that those upon which the most instructive discussion can be had are those 


that are coming up every day as new matter. 


But there are also many new angles to old’ subjects, 


new ways of performing an old job, new fields for the traffic men to explore, new lines in which the individ- 
ual may develop himself and assist his fellow-worker in the development of the profession, and suggestions 
or queries on all sorts of traffic matters. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will welcome communications telling 
about, or wanting to know about, any of the problems or practices ordinarily coming within the scope of 
the traffic man’s work in detail or in its broadest sense. 





What Are We Going to Do About It? 


Editor TRAFFIC WORLD: 

Under the theory that we never so much needa 
physician as when the body is in distress, we might feel 
in the present crisis of car shortage and calamity in the 
mood to give the matter more serious thought, looking 
toward a remedy, than would probably be given it under 
normal conditions. 

We are not going to say that either the shipping 
public or railways anticipated the acute stage this short- 
age has reached. Suffice to say, it has happened, and 
no effect is brought without a cause or causes. 

Fortunately, the good crop yields have brought better 
trade conditions. Not only the crops themselves are to 
be moved, but they have stimulated all lines of industry, 
so the first factor to be considered as potential is a 
vastly increased tonnage to move. 

Fruits naturally move while fit for transportation. 
Cotton has its period for transportation, the grains the 
game, and it seems to be the general custom to abandon 
the transportation of lumber, iron and other commodities, 
of which there is a general continuous movement the 
year around, until fruits, cotton and grain have moved. 
This, manifestly, is unjust. 

The man quarrying stone is under the same operat- 
ing expense and responsibility to ship stone in Septem- 
ber and October that he is in March or April, and so 
with the lumber manufacturer. Now, if we mistake not, 
it is the duty of the carrier not only to furnish the fruit 
grower, the cotton merchant and the grain shipper nec- 
essary transportation facilities, but the miner, the lum- 
berman and the quarryman. There is no established 
reason why one industry should go on a fishing junket 
while a railroad is parceling out its inadequate car sup- 
ply to another industry. If we understand, there is no 
justification for favoring times, places or occasions to the 
injury of others. 

There are many factors which diminish the avail- 
able supply of cars, aside from increased tonnage, Both 
the shipping public and the railroads share in the respon- 
sibility. 

Primarily, a car is a vehicle of transportation, not 
a warehouse held out by the carrier for public hire. The 
tariffs of the carrier contain specific rates of transporta- 
tion to one and all alike, in dry weather or wet weather, 
hot or cold, when tonnage is heavy or when light, 

These vehicles of transportation belong as much to 
one shipper as to another. But it is an indisputable 
fact that, while the rates are to one and all alike, some 


users of cars are more abundantly able to pay the rates 
of transportation, demurrage, penalties, etc., than others. 

This fact may help us a little in our present diffi- 
culty. The matter of holding loaded cars for warehouse 
purposes is one of the evils which contracts the supply. 
It would seem unfair for a part of the shippers to load 
and unload in the prescribed time, either from choice 
or dread of the penalty, and another class, finding it 
profitable or unprofitable, to employ these vehicles of 
transportation for warehouse purposes and be permitted 
to so use them. Such use should not be tolerated, espe- 
cially at this acute stage. 

The report comes to us out West of great numbers 
of cars at the eastern ports under load for a long dura- 
tion. 

With this fact squarely before us, does the measure 
the railroads have adopted to release its equipment do 
what is expected? 

The keen business man is not willing to see his busi- 
ness drag and lag behind because he is unable to get 
equipment. He can’t afford to do it. It is a matter of 
sink or swim with him, with competition and operating 
expenses keyed to the highest tension. 

Now, what are we going to do in such a calamity, or 
to avoid its recurrence? Must we appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? Must we appeal to the 
railroads? What shall we do? Whether enough cars 
are builded or not, one fact seems indisputable, that 
the railroads have not devised an adequate means to 
keep their vehicles under movement. If cars can be 
held by certain interests and under certain conditions 
under the present penalties and regulations, is it not 
clear that something else should be done? 

The custom of holding loaded cars anywhere, unde 
any pretext, should be abolished, else the railroads 
which permit it should build more equipment, so that 
other business may not suffer paralysis while certain 
shippers are holding the equipment. 

With the thought well in mind that there are iso- 
lated instances where certain extenuating circumstances 
surround the detention of cars, yet we must digress to 
say that to have these precious vehicles of transporta- 
tion indefinitely held by the thousands to the great detri- 
ment, injury and suffering of the great masses, to say 
the least, is a pernicious evil and should be cured. Those 
cars belong, and are dedicated, to a public use as vehicles 
of transportation, not storage. Any person is entitled to 
use them on equal terms at any season of the year for 
that purpose. 

Briefly, it is plain that the rules of practice to keep 
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these cars in constant movement are woefully inade- 
quate, and that certain shippers and places are being 
discriminated against when the cotton shipper and the 
grain shipper and the fruit and vegetable shipper are 
given the preference over lumber, salt, lime or coal. 
Fundamentally, any industry is entitled to equipment to 
load when wanted, 

Now, since the railroads have shown inability to 
cope with these flush times of tonnage, through the 
abuses of equipment, what are we going to do? 

If a shipper may be penalized, by the omission to 
load or unload in 48 hours, why may he not be rewarded 
for loading and unloading in 24 hours? The railroads 
urge the shippers to handle quickly. How much per day 
is the car worth to the railroad? How much is the pub- 
lic incidently benefited? Granting both to be the bene- 
ficiary of quick loading and unloading, why is it not 
practical, especially in times such as these, to approxi- 
mate the value of 24 hours’ time gained in loading and 
unloading a car, and let the railroad substantially recog- 
nize the value of cars made ready for the road in 24 
hours, instead of 48, by publishing in its car service 
rules a reimbursement? 

When shippers have waited and waited for the rail- 
roads to deliver empty cars, and waited and waited again 
for delivery of the goods, they are in no temper, from 
the standpoint of accommodation alone, to load or un- 
load in 24 hours when they have 48 hours, though the 
railroads cry car shortage till the sound reaches the far- 
off hills of Labrador. 


If a shipper can be reimbursed for a 24-hour loading. 


or unloading, certainly some relicf would naturally fol- 
low. Further, it is apparent that if a car is in transit, 
as is very frequently the case, al] the way from 10 per 
cent to 100 per cent more time than should be consumed, 
just to that extent is the car supply restricted. Shippers 
are not asleep to the tardiness of freight deliveries, and 
know that the railroads on this one item alone con- 
tribute to this woe. 

We believe: 

(a) That the vehicles of transportation should be 
freely interchangeable. 

(b) That they are instrumentalities of transporta- 
tion, and for hire at all seasons and to all industries as 
they need them. 

(c) That some means be devised to put them back 
into service after a limited detention. 

(4) That the railroads should adopt more effectual 
means of rapid transit. 

(e) That some substantial recognition be given for 
a 24-hour loading and unloading in stringent times of 
shortage. 

The question is a serious one. One fact is morally 
certain, and that is this: When cars are not transported 
as promptly as they should be handled, and being per- 
mitted to remain loaded indefinitely in large quantities, 
the best is not being made of what we have, and any 
shipper knows these conditions to exist to a greater or 
less degree. What shall we do? 

Geo. Reeves, 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
St. Louis, Oct. 16, 1912. 


W. C. Mueller has been appointed city passenger and 
ticket agent of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Co, at St. 
Louis, Mo., vice Frank O’Brien, resigned. 
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- Railroad Service and Revenue 


_— 


By L. E. JOHNSON, 
President Norfolk & Western.* 





Before submitting to you such views as I have to 
express on the subject assigned to me, I cannot fail to 
take advantage of the opportunity to express my pleasure 
and satisfaction that this meeting of your great associa- 
tion is held within the limits of this famous common- 
wealth.. Like a great many, and probably a majority, of 
the members of this association, I was born and reared 
among the grain fields of the middle West, but for a 
decade and a half my life has been spent on the soil of 
Virginia, where I have been engaged in transportation 
work and development. I wish to say that these years 
have been active and happy ones for me and, as the 
result of my contact with this people, I have become 


greatly attached to this great state and to its institutions 
and people. 


I realize that, for a great many years, many condi- 
tions have existed which have heretofore held back this 
section from the progressive development which has char- 
acterized so many of our western communities, yet I 
am free to say that the progress of recent years in the 
state of Virginia is such as to arrest the attention and 
challenge the admiration of all people interested in the 
progress and development of this nation. [I consider it 
fortunate that you are holding your sessions in this good 
city of Norfolk. Probably no spot on American soil is 
of greater historic interest, and there is no body of men 
whose business is so absorbing that they cannot, with 
advantage to themselves and their business, take the 
opportunity of contemplating and discussing those things 
which have made particular places interesting and historic. 


I have no doubt that, during your visit here, you 
will have the opportunity of examining the harbor and 
the traffic facilities of this city, and such an examination 
would be well worth your while. There is no port on 
the Atlantic coast which has so many advantages as 
those which attach to this harbor, and the time is not 
far distant when a large portion of the commerce of the 
West will seek its outlet through the waters of Norfolk 
harbor. As soon as the advantages of this port, its many 
conveniences, and its nearness to the middle West are 
thoroughly appreciated, there can be no question but 
that the city of Norfolk will become the metropolis 
through which the largest portion of thé splendid com- 
merce of the middle West will pass. I do not know of 
any body of men that will more quickly realize the bene- 
fit that they may derive from the use of Norfolk harbor as 
a seat of commercial activity than this association of 
grain dealers, and I apprehend that your meeting here 
will be followed by the formation of associations and 
connections which will necessarily redound to the mutual 
benefit of the sections that will thus be brought together. 
I need not assure you of the co-operation of the trans- 
portation companies having their terminals in this city. 
Both their interest and wishes induce toward the develop- 
ment of these lines of traffic, and you can be assured of 
fair dealing and active co-operation on their part in 
bringing together these sections of our country whose 





*Extracts from an address delivered before the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association at Norfolk, Va., October 1, 1912. 
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geographical relations and historic connections are such 
as to encourage and develop trade alliances. 

This brings us to the subject which has been as- 
signed me for discussion before your body. The fact is 
that I was informed by the committee that I was not 
only to make an address before the Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, but I was told what I had to talk about, for a 
subject had been assigned to me, to wit, “Railroad Build- 
ing, Service and Revenue.” 

I must confess that I was gratified when I found 
out that I had been requested to present my views with 
reference to railroad building service and revenue. This 
is a work to which my life has been almost exclusively 
devoted and the subject concerning which I should be 
best informed, but the passion nowadays, when informa- 
tion concerning railroads is sought, is not to make in- 
quiry of those who have devoted their lives to the service, 
but reference is made to the expressed opinion of some 
economic theorist, or to a legislative committee composed 
of lawyers, doctors and farmers. They decide whether 
a two-cent rate is remunerative and other questions 
affecting railroad service equally intricate, and concern- 
ing which they are without information on which to base 
a reasonable judgment. Hence, I even feel immensely 
flattered that the Grain Dealers’ National Association has 
the notion, however erroneous that notion may be, that 
the president of a railroad company does know something 
about railroads. 

We have practically, in this country, passed through 
two stages of railroad development, the first being the 
stage of government-owned, but not government-operated, 
railroads, and the second stage one of privately owned 
railroads divested of government ownership and practically 
free from government control. The first resulted in the 
financial collapse of the roads themselves, and the second 
in a competition so fierce and relentless that practices 
became prevalent which resulted in grave injustice to 
individuals and communities. 

Thus we see that two systems of railroad develop- 
ment have been in practice tried out by the American 
people—one, after reaching a stage of practical collapse, 
has been definitely abandoned, and the other, although 
resulting in conditions which were subject to grave criti- 
cism, produced results highly creditable to American 
enterprise and initiative. The next problem was to pre- 
serve the good and eliminate the bad features of the 
existing system or adopt some new plan of handling the 
transportation problem. 

It soon became apparent that only two possible solu- 
tions remained to be exploited. Those were: Wither the 
taking over by the federal government of tlie railroads 
of the country, whereby that government would become 
the owner and operator of the railroads of the country, or 
to continue the operation of the railroads under the same 
ownership and control under which they had been con- 
structed and developed, but imposing upon them govern- 
ment supervision and regulation of their rates and prac- 
tices. , 

So well satisfied was the mind of the American people 
concerning the imexpediency of a republican government 
undertaking to operate tens of thousands of miles of rail- 
roads, necessitating the employment and the conversion 
of hundreds of thousands of voters into government em- 
ployes, that practically by unanimous opinion any idea 
of the government undertaking to place upon itself the 
burdens, risks and dangers of the transportation problem 
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was soon abandoned, and the other alternative was easil; 
accepted and is now a part of the policy of this country. 

Whether the present system will be entirely success- 
ful is yet an unsolved problem, and its final success will 
depend upon the intelligence and patience of the business 
men of America and their willingness to ce-operate with 
the railway companies upon a fair and reasonable basis 

It goes without saying that the preseat system of 
supervision, control and regulation has and will have a 
general tendency toward the curtailment of railroad con- 
struction. The element of speculation has always been 
dear to the hearts of the adventurous and courageous 
Anglo-Saxon race. Its imagination has been stirred b) 
the possibilities of conquest, whether in the field of battl: 
or industry, and the hope of great reward has heen th 
incentive which has induced the taking of great risks 
These were the conditions and hopes which inspired th: 
pioneer road-builders, when no question about “reason- 
able rates,” or “reasonable return on the investment,” 
or “watered stock” was asked, and people were willing 
to risk their lives and fortunes in the construction of 
great roads, the development of which held out hope of 
great reward, Whether this restrictive tendency will 
continue to such an extent as to substantially impair th: 
progress of American industry and enterprise in th: 
further and complete development of the transportation 
business, cannot yet be determined, but if it should happen 
that American initiative is curbed and fettered as the 
result of too much regulation, then the benefits resulting 
from this control have been purchased at too great a cost. 
No nation can afford to destroy the enthusiasm and imag- 
ination of individuals engaged in great enterprises. Dry 
rot would follow. 

Our people, whether in the railroad business or any 
other business, are and ought to be willing to impos: 
upon themselves such restrictive laws as will provide that 
each one shall receive fair treatment and even-handed 
justice from every public service corporation, and no on‘ 
should be restive under the operation of laws which have 
for their object the accomplishment of these purposes, 
but any laws which fail to recognize that the railway 
companies, under the present status, are conducting a 
business, the rights of which are and must be respected, 
are unjust, unequal, and bring about positive and specific 
wrong to those whose lives and fortunes are dedicated 
to the work, and such injustice will, in the end, bring 
about grave perils to the nation itself. The simple fact 
is that private capital has come in and is to-day and, for 
more than a generation, has been furnishing to the Ameri- 
can people transportation facilities which the states at 
first undertook to furnish and which actual practice 
showed that they were incapable of furnishing; and, hav- 
ing invoked the investment of private capital in these 
great enterprises, such capital is entitled to such fair 
reward as is consistent with furnishing a reasonable serv 
ice at reasonabie rates. If such reasonable rates in fact 
produce a liberal return on the capital invested, it should 
be the subject of congratulation and evidence of the fact 
that the company is in fact properly fulfilling its duty 
as a public servant. 


It is unquestionably a fact that, whether the railroad 
of this country will be permitted to enjoy a proper reve 
nue will be dependent upon the good sense and fair 
judgment of the business men of this country. They aré 
the people who, in the first instance, pay the rates, and 
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it is at their instance and as the result of litigation in- 
stigated by them that the usual attack is made. 

The making of railroad rates is so complicated a prop- 
osition, involving so many elements concerning which 
there may be differences of opinion, that there are few, 
f any, rates established by any of the railroad companies 

hich may not be subject to some possible attack, and 
it would seem that the tendency nowadays is to litigate 
ractically every rate or rate adjustment. To my mind, 
this condition presents an unfortunate state of affairs 
from which the railway companies are receiving substan- 
tial harm, the effect of which, if continued, will eventually 
be far reaching. While it is true that the mercantile 
shippers of the country have but comparatively slight 
interest in the actual amount of a given rate for the rea- 
son that a proper and reasonable transportation cost 
ought to be and is absorbed in the price of the article 
to the ultimate consumer, yet such shippers are vitally 
interested in the relation of rates, as such relation cuts 
a large figure in competitive business and may be poten- 
tial in the selection of the place at which the business is 
to be done. Under these circumstances, experience has 
developed the fact that in but a small part of the litigation 
over rate questions has emphasis been placed upon the 
unreasonableness’of a particular rate in and of itself, but 
the cases have usually rested upon the question of the 
relationship of the rates, and decisions have usually been 
made on the theory that, if a railroad can haul certain 
traffic to such and such a place at a given rate, why 
may it not be compelled to haul such traffic to another 
place at a similar rate? I am not proposing to go into 
detail into these questions, but I desire to bring hone 
to you the viewpoint of a railway company to these rate 
controversies, which I think are worthy of consideration 
by any association of fair-minded business men. You 
will easily recognize that, as a business proposition, the 
railway company is chiefly interested in its own revenue, 
for without adequate revenue it can neither perform its 
duties to the public nor properly protect the interests of 
those who have risked their money in the business of 
the company. If the roads do not earn sufficient revenue 
to make the operation a paying proposition, then the re- 
sult will be a financial collapse such as has heretofore 
happened with the state-owned roads, to which allusion 
has already been made. 

When a given rate is reduced, not because it has been 
shown to be excessive in and of itself, but because of 
its relation to some other rate, or because on account of 
some competitive reason it has seemed fair to a com- 
mission or court that a particular community should have 
a particular rate granted regardless of the question of 
cost, then it is apparent that the railway company is 
losing revenue which ought to be made up from some 
source, but yet I think that the shippers of the country, 
in their zeal in promoting their own interests, have a 
disposition to press lower rates upon the railway com- 
panies without giving proper consideration to the needs 
of these companies for adequate revenue, 

What I have just said, I think, is correct reasoning 
unless, as a matter of fact, the railroads of this country 
are earning an excess amount of revenue. If this is true, 
then it would be just and appropriate to demand a reduc- 
tion and readjustment of those rates. 

There was, a few years ago, a general idea prevailing 
in the minds of the American people that the railroads 
of the country were guilty of great extortion in their 
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charges exacted from the shipping public, and that the 
roads were endeavoring to secure for their stockholders 
large returns upon supposed investments that had never 
been made and that the value of the properties embarked 
in this public service was in no degree commensurate to 
the capital upon which the railroads were asking a return. 
The investigation, however, by state commissions, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and by the courts in 
rate cases, has practically exploded this theory, for in 
every case where a thorough and scientific investigation 
has been made of railroad property, it has been demon- 
strated that the outstanding capital upon which return 
is asked is less than the value of the property actually 
devoted to the public service, whether that value be ascer- 
tained by its present cost of reproduction or the actual 
cost of construction of the premises and property so dedi- 
cated to the public work. 

When this capital account of the railway companies 
is thoroughly recognized and accepted by the public as 
being a fair and reasonable representation of the invest- 
ment upon which the owners may properly ask for a fair 
return, it would seem that a large part of the matters 
in controversy should be eliminated, for, concerning the 
receipts and disbursements resulting from the operation 
of the railroads of this country, such matters are an open 
book, subject to the inspection of anyone who desires to 
examine the reports regularly filed in public records. The 
returns on these investments are known to be very meager, 
probably not exceeding, on an average, 4 or 5 per cent, 
and not averaging that or 90 or 95 per cent of the 
railway mileage of this country. No fair-minded man 
engaged in business will claim that such a return is 
excessive. 


The critics of the railway companies and fault-finders 
heretofore concentrated their attack and attempted to 
prejudice the public mind by claiming excessive capitaliza- 
tion, emphasizing this charge by the popular by-word of 
“watered stock.” Investigations, however, have shown, 
for all practical purposes, that these charges are without 
foundation and the attacks against railway companies are 
now, to a certain extent, concentrated on the fact that, 
although they do not pay excessive returns to their stock- 
holders on the sums invested on account of capital, yet 
that the roads earn large sums of money in addition to 
the amounts that are distributed among their stockholders 
and these sums are paid for the purpose of betterments, 
renewals and repairs, and that thereby the excessive reve- 
nues are collected and used for unnecessary purposes, or 
at least for purposes to which current revenue should 
not be demanded. On this point I invoke the aid of 
conservative business men for the purpose of creating 
a proper public sentiment toward the proper financing of 
these instrumentalities of public service. The railway 
companies of this country should have revenues sufficient 
to properly and promptly pay the cost of doing business, 
including a reasonable return upon the fair value of the 
property devoted to the public service. 

To this there can be no denial, nor will the most 
radical reformer enter any protest against rates which 
are adjusted to accomplish this end, but, in addition, the 
business men of this country who are in the habit of deal- 
ing with large affairs, and who recognize the vicissitudes 
surrounding great business enterprises, will concede that 
it is. right and proper that, in addition to the revenues 
just mentioned, the railroad company should be permitted 
rates that. will accumulate a reasonable surplus which 
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will enable it to furnish such non-revenue producing bet- 
terments that advancing civilization demands and which 
the progress of the country deems essential to the public 
safety and convenience, as well as to tide over the lean 
years of operation which inevitably come in every business. 


For instance, in years gone by, grade crossings were 
not deemed injurious to the public safety. In these days, 
on busy railroads, such crossings are a menace to the 
public, and every well-conducted road in this country is 
using its best endeavors to eliminate such dangers from 
operation. When broken crossings are made it is a diffi- 
cult proposition to add such cost to the capital account. 
Unless they involve the expenditure of considerable sums 
of money, they should be paid for from operating expenses, 
not as a part of operation, it is true, but out of operating 
expenses in the sense that when the results of the opera- 
tion of the road create a sum sufficient to enable the road 
to put in such non-revenue producing improvements, then 
such roads should not be subject to criticism in a rate 
case on the ground of earning excessive revenue, with 
the consequent conclusion that its rates are extortionate. 
So it is with the renewal and construction of its smaller 
country stations, and many other illustrations could be 
multiplied showing the necessity of revenue over and 
above a reasonable return to the stockholders in order 
that the financial integrity of the railroads of this country 
may be maintained. 


In the event that no such allowance is made and the 
demands for such improvements are pressed and in many 
cases compelled by controlling authority, the money must 
come from increased capitalization. It is doubtful whether 
capital can be secured for the railroads of this country 
when the proposition is fairly placed before the investing 
public that the purpose of such capitalization is to add 
public conveniences and additional safeguards which are 
recognized as adding nothing to the earning power of the 
road; and, in the event that such capital can be obtained 
by reason of the reserved credit of the road applying for 
loans, then it must be recognized that it will not be many 
years before the railroads of this country, like the rail- 
roads of England and continental Europe, will become top- 
heavy as the result of outstanding capital, with its at- 
tendant overhead charges, and-will be utterly unable to 
pay a reasonable return thereon without exacting from the 
people rates which, at that time, will doubtless be in 
fact burdensome. Foreclosure and accompanying financial 
disaster must follow such a policy. 


Each of us are representatives of great interests 
which have been and will continue to be potential in tite 
development of this nation. [ sincerely hope that you 
will not come to the conclusion that I have been speaking 
two words for myself and the interests that I particularly 
represent and only one for you and your association. This 
has not been my purpose. My long experience in railroad 
work, which has brought me necessarily in contact with 
many other great enterprises and businesses, has, I hope, 
tended to free my mind, in some degree at least, from 
narrow prejudices or lopsided views on these subjects, 
and I hope in the suggestions that I have thrown out that 
they have come from an earnest desire to increase and 
preserve for the American people that which will stand 
for the best interests of the people as a whole. 

I can, however, see breakers ahead in the handling 
of this transportation problem, and it is in my purpose, 
in every way in my power, to induce such people with 
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whom I come in contact to “stop, look and listen,” for 
by such thoughtful observation alone can future troubles 
be avoided. 

The American people demand a prompt, efficient and 
adequate transportation service without discrimination and 
with readiness to serve all upon equal terms, and this 
they are entitled to have at reasonable rates. This 
character of service the railroads should be willing to 
and must give, but, while performing the service which 
the people demand, there should not be an attempt to 
niggardly withhold from the railways such revenues as 
may be necessary to furnish an efficient service and to 
acquire a surplus in order to preserve the stability and 
financial integrity of the properties. Every business has 
the right to demand this. 

You, gentlemen of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, you particularly and the shippers of this countr) 
in general, are face to face with the greatest transporta 
tion shortage that has ever confronted this country, and 
the responsibility for this does not lie with the trans- 
portation companies. They cannot continue acquiring 
capital for further railroad construction or increased fa 
cilities with the situation that now confronts them. Th« 
freight rates for the last decade have been gradually de 
creasing and the operating expenses, caused by the increased 
cost of material and advances of rates of pay to labor 
have been expanded by leaps and bounds—not gradually 
This is an open book and you can determine the facts 
for yourself by the examination of the annual reports of 
the railroads, which are now being published for the last 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1912. It is a well-known fact 
that a few years ago where a shipper would show to a 
railroad traffic manager that some particular rate was 
out of line with the competitive conditions, that such a 
rate would be adjusted. To-day this cannot be done, as 
the railroads are put on notice that they cannot advance 
any rate, therefore they will not voluntarily reduce a 
rate. The situation of the railroad that I represent is 
that it should, in order to meet its present and probable 
future requirements, place orders for 10,000 freight cars 
and 125 locomotives, but I do not see my way clear to 
do this, as I cannot determine where the money would 
come from to pay for them. There should be a horizontal 
advance on every freight tariff for the entire country) 
that is filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
I make no exceptions, and you gentlemen representing 
one of the largest commodities for transportation should 
“stop, look and listen,” and lend your aid to a move of 
this character. 

The children of Israel, some thirty centuries ago, 
complained that they could not make brick without straw. 
nor can the railroads furnish the service that is now 
demanded unless public sentiment sustains their demand 
for larger revenue. 





TO VITALIZE A NEGATIVE ORDER. 

The Southern Pacific on Thursday asked the Com- 
merce Court to direct the Commission to grant it a per- 
mit to disregard the rule of the fourth section on lumber 
rates between Portland and San Francisco. This is an- 
other attempt to invoke jurisdiction over a negative order. 





George F. Hobart {s appointed soliciting freight agent 
Tennessee Central Railroad, with office at No. 330 Equit- 


able Building, Atlanta, Ga., reporting to W. H. Oliver, 
commercial agent. 
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October 19, 1912 


GRAND ISLAND COMPLAINS 


Commercial Club Alleges Union Pacific and 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Discrim- 
inate against that City 








The Grand Island Commercial Club has presented a 
complaint to the Nebraska commission against the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. and the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
Railway Co., and asks the commission to grant to the 
jobbers of Grand Island relief from what it claims is 
an unfair schedule of rates in force upon the two rail- 
roads, the effect of which is to discriminate against the 
Grand Island wholesalers. It is claimed to be shown by 
the evidence that Grand Island is rapidly becoming a 
jobbing center and has large wholesale interests. It is 
the third city of the state in that respect, and it is 
alleged that its wholesale interests are very rapidly in- 
creasing. 

In detail the complaint sets forth that the effect of 
the two rates is to discriminate against Grand Island. 
The result is not so much attributable to the individual 
action of each road separately as to the joint action of 
both roads combined. For that reason both roads are 
made defendants and relief is asked from both in order 
to reach the desired result. It is alleged that an Omaha 
jobber can ship goods from Omaha to the several places 
herein named at the following: rates: 

Omaha, Neb., to— 





Dortpeeths INGE. sides. Cocke wesccebeen f 454% 38 30 26 
FIRING 7 DE: done Cone lied 4 cel s suqiwet 45% 38 30 2 

SS 4 PE: cin ws ge ea eke qe 451% 38 30 26 
Gi UUs 5 nie 0 Ui hsb dSKLL. Fave 45% 38 30 26 
NS > SN y'bc0'> 450 0% ceabecbeeeadne 451% 3 30 26 
DS POD iden ccvatevevededéees 51 45% 38 30 26 
Bates TENG ics owe Seen wes sows esinwe 49 44 38 25 20 
A, SOD, oa cee x0 eS cheeaha 49 44 33 25 20 
PRET IR aaa oe Se SS Rs ose ce tee 45 40 33 24 20 


Grand Island jobbers are now compelled to pay on 
carloads into Grand Island via Union Pacific Railroad 
and less-than-carload lots out of Grand Island as follows 
to the following stations on the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
Railway, the figures being based on fifth-class goods into 
Grand Island and fourth class commodities out of Grand 
Island: 


Omaha Jobbers. 
4th Class, L. C. L., 


Grand Island to— Through. 

SEM CSR: 4 . 60k b- cd'say 26c 

Iyoniphan, Neb., 4th Class out...........: 9c 30c 
35¢ 
Be 2 ees re 26c 

Hastings, Neb. SUR CBRE OU. cc ccceesse 13¢ 30c 
39e 
=. | eer 26c 

Davenport, Neb. 4th Class out............ 20c 30¢ 
7 46c 
|. 2 eer 26c 

Belvidere, Neb. 4th Class out............ 20c 25c 
46c 
Cit: SOG. I: oo side Sass 26c 

Alexandria, Neb., 4th Class out............ 30e 25ec 
56c 
era ee 26¢e 

Fairbury, Neb. 4th Class out............ 30c 24c 
56c 


The attention of the commission is called to the fact 
that Grand Island jobbers are discriminated against in all 
cases from 5 cents to 32 cents per cwt., and, as the 
defendants admit that territory involved is contributary 
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to Grand Island, it is asked that steps be taken by the 
commission to make the defendants cease to discriminate 
against one locality in favor of another. 

It is further stated that defendants admit in evidence 
that rates were made so that Missouri River towns could 
compete in that locality, and, therefore, that this action 
is a direct discrimination against the city of Grand Island 
and its locality. 

The ton-per-mile basis on first class shipments is: 

Grand Island to— 


ist Class Distance. Ton Per Mile. 
FEABtinSS oo ow occ eee 25 miles 17.6¢ 
St gs Sr eee 45c 154 miles 5.8¢ 
DAVONDOTE. oc eciccescr 29c 61 miles 9.2¢ 
Kansas City.......... 60c 313 miles 4c 


As a blanket rate is carried by the defendants whereby 
they divide the revenues on a basis of 40 per cent and 
60 per cent of the earnings, the evidence is said to indi- 
cate that there is an agreement between the defendants 
to discriminate against the Grand Island shippers; that 
this agreement is a factor in locating new industries in 
Grand Island and also prohibits the industries it now has 
from doing business in a territory which by right belongs 
to them. 

It is also claimed to be shown by the evidence that 
the St. Joseph jobbers have the same advantage whereby 
they can ship class commodities from St. Joseph through 
Grand Island destined to stations east of Grand Island 
on the Union Pacific ‘as far east as Duncan; in this way 
Grand Island is in a pocket and to meet competitors it 
must absorb the difference which is the local rate out 
of Grand Island. 

It is shown by the evidence that the Union Pacific 
absorption of 60 per cent and the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island 40 per cent of the freight charges from Omaha 
to towns on the St. Joseph & Grand Island is claimed to 
discriminate against Grand Island. The complaint states 
that the fourth class rate from Omaha to Grand Island 
is 30 cents. The rate to Davenport, for instance, is also 
30 cents. The Union Pacific absorbs the 30-cent rate 
if the goods stop at Grand Island; if the goods go on 
to Davenport or any town between Grand Island and 
Davenport, the Union Pacific absorbs for the same work 
only 18 cents. In both cases the Union Pacific haul is 
identically the same. It has carried the goods the same 
distance, done the same work, but really gives to the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island a rebate of 12 cents, because it 
happens to be in a position to further continue the han- 
dling of the freight. Really, however, it is said the Grand 
Island jobber has to pay this difference if he trades in 
that territory. 


It is thought that rates should be published as fol- 
lows, or less: 





Grand Island to— 1 2 3 4 
NE in he abd ic xn eth bah iaacd a. 8 0 0k 13c lic 8c 6c 
Hansen 12c 10¢ 9c 
Hastings l4c 12¢ 10c 
Glenville 16¢ 13¢ lic 
Fairfield na 18¢ 15¢c lle 
DE 50 cw cb , o CcekU c bea de Rewe seen : 18¢ 15c lic 
PE - a.dau vias }.ccee deal tat cas 21¢c 19¢ 16c 12c 
Gt sve nets chu Ress mes bu an ie 22c 20c 17c 12c 
SD > 5 ai wes deer be ¥Sies we vee ts otk 23c 21c 18¢ 12¢ 
DE: . 5.4 dai Ned eoaivine o.g'%in et aiinh 24c 22c 20c 12¢c 
UE 2 0baOees daccécoestbes sas 26c 24c 22c l4c 


The possible allegation of unfairness to the St. Jo 
seph & Grand Island is disposed of as follows: By the 
present division the St. Joseph & Grand Island gets the 
following sums as its compensation for handling the goods, 
or 40 per cent of the Omaha rate: 


1 2 3 4 5 
20.40 18.20 15.20 12 10.40 


wah a 
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It is claimed to be shown that on an average the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island would get about the same as 
it now does and the Union Pacific rate would not be 
reduced at all. 


Apple Growers Apprehensive 





Northwestern fruit dealers are apprehensive as to 
the possibility of getting the bulk of the apple crop 
there to the markets under existing conditions, and are 
calling on the railroads to come to their relief. The 
Spokane Jobbers’ Association has made a strong presen- 
tation of facts to the Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Harriman lines, in which they say: 

“We call your attention to a matter of serious im- 
portance to the welfare of the inland empire, which is 
the marketing of this year’s apple crop. 

“From the best information, as well as from actual 
observation, we estimate this year’s yield in this section 
100 per cent greater than last year. In the eastern and 
middle West states the crop is also exceptionally heavy. 
To provide for the consumption of this enormous crop 
it is necessary to place it in thickly populated districts 
at a price that will stimulate consumption by that great 
mass of consumers, the laboring classes. On account of 
increased production, it is estimated that eastern apples 
will be 25 per cent lower than they were last year, and 
that these prices will range from $1.25 to $3.50 per 
barrel. The apples of this section are packed and mar- 
keted in boxes containing practically one-third of a bar- 
rel of an average weight of 50 pounds; so that these 
apples of equal quality would be worth in the eastern 
markets from 42 cents to $1.17 per box. The present 
freight rates to those markets in carload lots is $1 per 
hundred, or 50 cents per box. This eliminates our 
lowest grades, or about 25 per cent of our product, from 
those markets, while the medium grades, or about 50 
per cent of the product, would sell for 30 cents per 
box above freight charges, and the better grades, or 
about 25 per cent, at 67 cents above freight charges. 
From these figures we are forced to the conclusion 
that unless we procure some assistance from the trans- 
portation companies, by means of a substantial reduction 
in freight rates, we will certainly be unable to find a 
market for our surplus, and our growers will suffer an 
enormous loss in consequence.” 


Fair Treatment for Railways 





The following is reprinted from the New York Sun 
of Oct. 14, 1912: 

The people of the United States have so long been ac- 
customed to seeing railway receipts expressed in monthly 
and annual aggregates of millions and billions of dollars 
that they have come to regard the railways as having 
a purse without bottom. Their attitude has been that 
of a small boy who, without thought of the limitations 
upon his father’s earnings, besieges him for a bicycle, a 
pony and cart, or a new game when the parent may be 
finding it difficult to provide him with clothes. If all 
of the small boys in the country had votes perhaps they 
would endeavor to bring the same sort of legislative 
pressure to bear upon their fathers that the people have 
been so successful in directing against the railways. 
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On another page The Sun attempts to set forth the 
limitations that harass the railways, even at this time 
of unwonted traffic. Measured by the standard of the 
prices of commodities in general, and it is what things 
cost that determines the value of money, railway rates 
have actually decreased something like 25 per cent in the 
last decade. 

The prices of commodities in general rise and fall with 
the fluctuations in supply and demand, but the price of 
transportation,-the only thing the railways sell, is held 
hard and fast under governmental regulation. In most 
employments the rates of wages rise and fall with fluctua- 
tions in supply and demand, but the wages of railway 
employes have been rising steadily, and it has been im- 
possible for the railways to reduce them, even in times 
of stress. 


Capital is the only thing needed by the railways which 
refuses to be bound by artificial fetters. It persists in 
going where it can obtain the best security and the most 
satisfactory returns. Prior to 1880 capital was expended 
in railway construction in greater proportion than it went 
into either agriculture or manufacture. Since 1900 the 
capital value of agriculture and manufacture has increased 
at threefold the rate of the increase in railway capital. 
In 1900 the capital value of the railways was about 15 
per cent greater than that of manufactures and about 
half that of agriculture. In 1910 the capital value of the 
railways was over 20 per cent less than that of manu- 
facturing and only one-third that of agriculture. 


The only way the railways can obtain capital is to 
offer the assurance of return that will attract it. In order 
to offer such assurance they must be permitted to increase 
their rates or decrease their expenses. The country needs 
more railways and it needs better railways. Those who 
know say that the amount of capital necessary to place 
the transportation facilities, especially of the western 
part of the country, abreast of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing development is almost inconceivable. 


Through the accounts prescribed and published by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the people of the United 
States can ascertain what becomes of every dollar of 
capital acquired by any railway company and what use 
is made of every dollar received by it from the sale of 
transportation. It is as useless at this time to make 
recriminations against the railways because of the sins 
of railway buccaneers of the past as it is to conjure up 
the evils that led to the Civil War. It was no more 
necessary after the Civil War that the old causes of bit- 
terness should be forgotten and all of the people work 
together for the good of the whole nation than it is now 
necessary that old errors of commission or omission, 
whether on the part of the railways or on the part of the 
people, shall be forgotten and the whole people join for 
the good of the whole nation in seeing that the railways 
have fair treatment. 


The country needs more railways and better railways 
If it does not obtain them the cultivation of the fields wil! 


relax, the operation of the mines and mills will halt, our 


markets dwindle. It is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us. 





F. C. Moore has been appointed general eastern 
freight agent the Chicago & Alton, with office at 366 
Broadway, New York, vice A. K. Handy, resigned t 
enter service of another company. 
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October 19, 1912 


AS TO SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


Chairman Bevington Addresses Association of 
Passenger and Ticket Agents on Attrac- 
tions of Their Own Country 





At the annual meeting of the American Association 
of General Passenger and Ticket Agents at Seattle, Chair- 
man E. L. Bevington of the “See America First’ Associa- 
tion gave the following account of the movement: 

It seems akin to “Carrying water to a fountain” and 
perhaps a bit presumptuous upon my part to rise to my 
feet before this particular body for the purpose of at- 
tempting to shed any new light upon any proposition 
iffecting the creation or control of passenger traffic; and 
| can only tender as an apology, for what I am about to 
say, the fact that I was urged, by your worthy president, 
to say something, doubtless in view of the fact that for 
. few months past I have been identified in a small way 
with a movement of comparatively recent origin, known 
as the “See America First” movement, the object of which 
is to create passenger traffic by medium of the systematic 
exploitation of American scenery; to attract travel from 
Europe and other foreign lands, and to encourage Ameri- 
cans to travel, who do not now travel at all. 

It is said that the slogan’ “See America First” was 
coined by Governor Adams of Colorado in an article pub- 
lished in Harper’s Weekly-in refutation of a slur upon 
the West, which had previously appeared in that publica- 
tion. Governor Adams concluded his article with the 
phrase, “See Europe if you will, but see America first.” 

The possibilities suggested by this slogan were ex- 
tensively discussed in various meetings in the West, re- 
sulting in the formation of the See America First League 
in Salt Lake City in January, 1906; sporadic attempts 
were afterward made in other parts of the country to 
formulate plans which would give a well-sustained impetus 
to the movement, but the desired success was not attained, 
obviously, for the reasons that: 

First—They were sporadic; 

Second—They were sectionalized, and 

Third—Because participation was more or less re- 
stricted and sufficient enthusiasm was not aroused among 
the great variety of powerful interests, who would have 
benefited, directly or indirectly, from increased passenger 
traffic. 

At a dinner given by one of the transcontinental lines 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, May 28 last, some 
still and moving pictures of western scenery in beautiful 
colorings were exhibited, and the enthusiasm created 
thereby found response in a decision to revive the slumber- 
ing slogan “See America First” and to adopt ways and 
means to propagate it, with the view of encouraging and 
increasing American travel. 

C. W. Pitts of the Great Northern Railway and the 
speaker were appointed a committee to make the initial 
arrangements. Soon thereafter a mass meeting of the 
Chicago terminal lines and the resident representatives 
of other lines was called to discuss the matter. At that 


meeting the following temporary board of managers was 
unanimously named: 

W. J. Black, passenger traffic manager, Santa Fe 
System; 

J. W. Daly, passenger traffic manager, New York Cen- 
tral Lines; 
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J. Francis, general passenger agent, Chicage, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; 

C. A. Cairns, general passenger and ticket agent, Chi- 
cago & Northwestern; 

S. G. Hatch, passenger traffic manager, Illinois Central; 

W. J. Cannon, assistant general passenger agent, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 

F. H. Tristram, assistant general passenger agent, 
Wabash; 

C. W. Pitts, general 
Great Northern. 

Since that time the Union Pacific and the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West of Pittsburgh have been added to the 
board membership. 

At a meeting of the board held July 9 the following 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That, after giving the subject due consid- 
eration and thought, it is the sense of this committee 
that the proposition to form a permanent organization, to 
be known as the “See America First Association,” whose 
membership shall consist of all carriers, both rail and 
water, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, civic or- 
ganizations, hotels and hotel organizations, trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific carriers and others interested in the “See. 
America First” idea, is practicable; and, with the view 
of ascertaining the sentiment and the co-operation which 
will be extended by the various interests, Temporary 
Chairman Bevington be empowered to call a mass meeting 
in Chicago upon a suitable date in October, 1912, and 
invite the appointment and attendance of delegates, as 
follows: 


agent, passenger department, 


Governor of each state to appoint.................... 3 
Miawer: 06 GO: Gs 0s ihe bo S44 USL 2G Mi wea eee 1 
ath: eomempercigh - CO5d: 6 65 cies. was. GR 1 
Bach state hotel men’s association..............6.606- 2 
Each city hotel men’s association...............-..e.. 1 
Hotel Men’s Mutual Benefit Association................ 2 
American Hotel Protective Association................ 2 
Each common carrier (rail or water)................. 1 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress................+ 5 
Northwestern Development League.................0.6- 2 
Travelers’ Protective Association of America.......... 5 
Each district Travelers’ Association................... 2 
Governor-general of Canada—each province............ 2 
President of Republic of Mexico..,..................4.. 2 
Pemnidene7et Cae 57 bsis A ee ies OY, oa SS 2 
Governor of Porto Rico................ ues web ee aks wee 2 
COTerhr: UE BROWS S . i655 Ok OU Vee BS ee 2 
eT Gree ioe AO. 2 tiie 5 8s oo 0Gi BS ee, 2 
Governed Gf PRE OIIGR . aS Se aA A - 2 
Trans-Atlantic steamship limes. ..................-e0ce08 3 
Trans-Pacific steamship lines................2-.eeeeees 3 


That in the meantime the temporary chairman shall 
call meetings of this committee on July 23, August g and 
August 27, inviting the attendance of the local representa- 
tives of the press and magazines at the first meeting, the 
ways and means committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce at the second meeting, and the local adver- 
tising agents and managers at the third meeting, with 
the view of discussing the general proposition at length 
and ascertaining their sentiment and the extent to which 
they will co-operate in the general proposition and in the 
furtherance of plans for the mass meeting (in October); 
further, that in view of the assurance received from 
President Trumbo of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
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@ongress that one day will be devoted to the discussion 
ef “See America First” at the meeting of that organization 
to be held in Salt Lake City, August 27-30, 1912, the tem- 
porary chairman appoint a committee of one or more to 
address the congress upon the subject, “See America 
First,” and to enlist its co-operation and support in the 
general movement. 

Pursuant to this resolution, conferences have been 
held with representatives of the press and magazines and 
with the Ways and Means committee of the Chicago Asso- 
eiation of Commerce; arrangements were also made with 
the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress tu devote one 
whole day to a discussion of the “See America First” 
idea at its meeting held in Salt Lake City last month. 


Representatives of the press and magazines have 
evinced a lively interest in the matter and have already 
éevoted many columns of valuable space to its explvuitation. 


The Ways and Means Committee of the Chicago Asso- 
elation of Commerce adopted a most favorable resolution, 
pledging its co-operation and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to assist the members of the board 
of the See America First Association in arranging for the 
national convention to be held in Chicago in November 
next. , 


The Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress has ex- 
pressed itself in the strongest possible terms in favor of 
the movement, and during its session, addresses on the 
subject were made by Louis W. Hill, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Great Northern Railway; J. W. 
Kelley of Denver, and others, in furtherance of the idea. 
A resolution requesting President Taft to issue a procla- 
mation this year and each succeeding year, designating 
a date as a national “See America First Day,” met with 
instant favor. The resolution sets forth that on such an 
eccasion the subject be discussed in the pulpits of the 
ehurches, the press, public schools, and by civic, com- 
mercial and fraternal organizations throughout America. 

At first blush, the proposition appears to be so vast 
and intangible and the ramifications so varied and ex- 
tensive that a working, practical organization, established 
en scientific lines and business principles, appears to be 
almost chimerical; but those who have carefully studied 
the matter do not believe this to be true; on the contrary, 
they are convinced that a plan can be devised to put 
such an organization as proposed upon a sure footing 
and, through its instrumentality, appreciably increase pas- 
senger traffic, through the enlistment of the financial, 
moral and personal support of many who, to-day, directly 
or indirectly, benefit from passenger travel, but who do 
not contribute their full share of money and personal effort 
toward its production. As is well known, tourist traffic 
is largely of a creative character; in a general way it 
fluctuates in exact ratio to the efficacy and power of the 
means used to produce and control it. Many influences 
and perhaps as many methods are working to upbuild 
this traffic. There could be nothing extraordinary or un- 
businesslike about a plan to form an organization having 
for its object the unification of the several interests, whose 
aims and objects are identical, that they may work con- 
eertedly and abreast, pursuant to well-defined and approved 
plans, instead of apart and more or less haphazardly. 

Mr. Hill has suggested that the national government 
should help. This being a question which affects the com- 
mon weal, why should not the national government assist? 
Also the state governments, the hundreds of commercial 
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bodies and hotel organizations, whose constituencies are 
materially benefited by passenger traffic and whose in- 
terests lie directly in having that traffic increased. 

It has been said that this question has been threshed 
out in connection with immigration and in other ways 
and that the states and their commercial bodies have 
withheld co-operation; in rebuttal we say that the record 
does not show that the efficiency of a big, broad-gauged, 
properly constituted and duly accredited national organ 
ization, with officers, committees and membership drafted 
from the ranks of the very men who assist in framing 
public opinion and in deciding questions of state, has 
ever been tested. 

As temporary chairman, the speaker has been deluged 
with voluntary offers of substantial support from all sides 
and there have been but comparatively few discordant 
notes. 

Someone has said: “I would not care to*contribute 
to a general fund which might be expended promiscuously 
on something in which my company is not interested.” 
Such a thing is not contemplated; the plan would be to 
have the contributor indicate the precise purpose for 
which he desires his money to be expended. Contribu- 
tions would be received from railroads, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, civic organizations and individuals; 
from the federal government, states, counties, cities and 
resorts; all appropriations would be used for the purpose 
and precisely in the manner indicated by those making 
them. For example: An appropriation of $1,000 from a 
railroad or other source would be divided and set over 
into the following accounts upon request of the donor: 


Cy are, ODOT ETy ii os i. a $200 
Cae. * NN sank wa aO SS ceed heen eed ecblnk bbierdalee 100 
COP; se. 0s BPS i pa Se Dice ow cP ETERS EA ak ws 250 
(d) Michigan resorts, in season...................-- 200 
(e) Homeseekers’ fares (to specified territory)...... 200 

Similarly, a contribution from an eastern interest 


would, if so indicated, be used exclusively in advertising 
the attractions of New York state and the St. Lawrence 
River resorts. Upon receiving this explanation of the 
plan a gentleman said: “In what way would I be bene- 
fited? Why should I not retain my money and spend it 
in my own way in advertising my own resorts?” The 
answer is: An organization as big and powerful as the 
one proposed would engender confidence; it would pro- 
mote publicity in many ways not now available, owing 
to lack of organization; it would solicit and receive con- 
tributions from sources which do not now contribute a 
dollar; it would develop novel means of advertising; it 
would have lecture and moving picture departments; it 
would closely follow well-defined plans of introducing 
scenic text-books into public schools; it would have a 
corps of descriptive writers who would devote their time 
to exploiting American scenic attractions in the magazines 
and newspapers; it would form travel clubs and societies; 
it would establish a European branch for the purpose of 
developing traffic from Europe to America; it would ex- 
tend these branches to other foreign countries as occa- 
sion might require, and do an endless number of things 
which discussion and experience might suggest, with the 
view of increasing travel generally. This would cost a 
vast sum of money, but would be but a tithe of the amount 
which is to-day being expended in advertising for the 
promotion of travel. And here it might be.said that this 


plan would not interfere with existing arrangements for 
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individual advertising. 
work. 

The power for good of the proposed organization, if 
properly conceived and administered, would be practically 
unlimited. Its policy would not be to decry European 
travel, but to promote American travel. No form of 
education is more inspirational than travel, and it has 
been well said that an American, whose knowledge of 
America is limited to a single group of cities and adjacent 
states, is as little an American as the Englishman is an 
Englishman: who lives in Bloomsbury and never has seen 
Piccadilly; the Berliner, a German, who has never seen 
Essen or Chemnitz; the Frenchman, a patriot, who has 
never watched the looms of Lille or the docks of Toulon. 

It has also been said that from the earliest Greek 
fabulists to the most exquisite work of Maeterlinck, the 
moral has been set forth that the farseeker of happiness 
in distant lands wins his quest only when he returns and 
looks at home. The North American would therefore be 
urged to see North America—not necessarily first, but at 
least supplement appreciation of what is good in alien 
lands, remembering that the sum now spent annually by 
Americans abroad is vast enough to create a navy of 
sufficient strength to practically insure world-peace or to 
shift in this country’s favor an adverse balance of trade. 

It might be pertinent to ask how many Americans 
are familiar with the scenic beauties, natural phenomena, 
majesty and grandeur of these wonderlands of our re- 
public, the eleven national parks, which have been dedi- 
cated by an act of Congress for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people, some of which Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Rudyard Kipling, two of the world’s master word 
colorists, confessed their inability adequately to describe? 
In these great national playgrounds the imprint of divinity 
has been set in wonderful depression and relief; here are 
blended the Alps. the Pyrenees, the grandeur of Norwegian 
fjords, the sacred mountain of Japan and the sublimity 
of India’s Himalayas. 


It would merely supplement that 


The Grand Canyon of Arizona; the largest and most 
impressive gorge in the world—the Titan of chasms. 

The Yosemite, 719,622 acres, where the largest trees 
in the world are found and which possesses what is con- 


ceded to be one of the most wonderful cascades in the 
world—Yosemite Falls. 


Yellowstone National Park, 2,142,720 acres, with its 
84 geysers, its great falls and grand canyon. 

Glacier National Park, 915,000 acres, with 
glaciers and 132 lakes. 


Crater National Park, 159,300 acres, in the center of 
which lies Crater Lake, on the summit of the Cascade 
Range, 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Mount Rainier National Park, 207,360 acres, where 
the largest glacial system in North America, radiating 
from a single peak, is situated. 

The Mese Verde National Park, in southwestern Colo- 
rado, 42,376 acres. 


Wind Cave National Park, in South Dakota, 10,522 
acres, 


The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 911 acres. 

Sully’s Hill National Park, in North Dakota, 780 acres. 

Platt National Park, in Oklahoma, 848 acres. 

How many are familiar with the twoscore national 
monuments under the administration of the secretary of 
the interior? ; 


The world does not hold mountain scenery surpassing 


its 81 
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the Appalachian system in the Hast—the White Mountaing, 
Green Mountains, Alleghenies and the Blue Ridge; the 
Rocky Mountains in the middle West, where someone has 
said the world breaks in two; the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade Mountains in the extreme West and the Coast 
Ranges close to the Pacific Coast. 

One of the greatest river systems in the world & 
formed by the Missouri-Mississippi, with its affluente—the 
Yellowstone, Platte, Ohio, Arkansas and Red rivers. The 
Rhine is more than matched in delightful story by the 
wide sweeping Columbia. And what of the Hudson, the 
St. Lawrence, and the Fraser? 

Are Americans appreciative of the immense inland 
fresh water seas; of Great Salt Lake, and the thousands 
of smaller lakes which lie at their doors; of Niagara Falls, 
the greatest waterfall in the known world, described as 
“Nature in the majesty of liquid motion;” of the beauties 
of the Mohawk Valley; the Land of the Sky, the Sapphire 
Country and the gorgeous Southland? 

Do they realize that the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
coasts and the interior teem with resorts built especially 
for their comfort and enjoyment; that southern California 
and Florida possess Rivieras which far surpass the beauty 
of the “golden coast” of Italy; that we have the great 
Southwest and old Mexico, the land of brave romance 
filled with old-age charm, cradling the remains of a ¢iv- 
ilization, dead centuries before the advent of the Spanish 
conquistadors, from which have sprung marvelous mod- 
ern cities and a seething commercial activity; the north- 
western states and Puget Sound country, where abound 
some of nature’s greatest wonder-pieces; Canada and its 
unsurpassed mountain scenery, its lakes that are legion, 
its fertile prairies and great inland sea; Colorado and 
Utah, called the “playground of America;” that we have 
glaciers one of which could envelop all of those of Europe; 
an extinct crater in which Vesuvius might be buried a 
thousand feet; and innumerable other world-famed won- 


ders into which nature has breathed a spirit of magie 
awe and beauty? 


Europe has capitalized everything to allure the tourist, 
from the Rock of Gibraltar to its Parisian gaieties, and 
the question arises: Why should not America enter the 
Marathon and feature, on a big, broad scale, its whole 
some rose shows and golden potlatches, its carnivals of 
nations, its cherry and blossom festivals and its round- 
ups, its Mardi Gras and other festo, its mountains, na- 
tional parks, mammoth caves, majestic rivers, myriaé 
islands, fertile valleys, giant trees, resorts,. gorges, can- 
yons, waterfalls, cataracts, glaciers, ice cliffs, terraces, 
domes, obelisks and buttes of fantastic shape? 

The following figures speak for themselves: Burope 
has approximately three-fourths of the track mileage of 
the United States, yet in 1911 the passenger mileage 
of Europe was 72 billions against 32 billions in the United 
States. Making all due allowance for the greater density 
of population in Europe, should this great disparity exist? 

It is fully appreciated and well understood that rail- 
roads have individually expended millions in the exploita- 
tion of American scenery and other attractions, but hak’ 
not the time come when those who have reaped but 
who have not sown should be urged to join in the cam- 
paign and can such a movement find expression through 
a better instrumentality than the organization proposed, 
to the maintenance of which all who derive benefits from 
passenger traffic shall not only have opportunity but ghall 
be urged to contribute their share in money and personal 


or 


effort? It would seem that in these days of harsh regu- 


latory measures and ever increasing cost of things that 
enter into the construction and operation of railways, any 
important movement giving fair promise of increased reve- 
nues, without too great a risk, should be welcomed and 
fostered: but should the final verdict with respect to the 
movement and the plans here so inadequately outlined be 
adverse, or should it be decided that the time for launch- 


ing the same is not propitious, it is suggested, in closing, 


that much good can be accomplished if the members of 
this association will adopt the slogan “See America First” 
in their advertising and other printed matter and through 
their agents and in other ways urge those engaged in other 
arteries of trade and commerce to do the same. 

The benefits of such action will radiate, and many, in 


addition to the transportation lines, will be “caught in 


” 


the ripples. 


No Through Bills of Lading 


It is announced that, effective Oct. 15, 1912, the New 
Orleans Terminal Lines have discontinued the practice 
of issuing through bills of lading on lumber, logs, staves 
and articles taking same rates, or arbitraries higher, for 
export to foreign countries, when originating at points 
west of the west bank of the Mississippi River, unless 
agreements were executed by the foreign steamship com- 
panies to pay demurrage and storage charges that may 
accrue at the port of New Orleans after allowing free 
‘time authorized by the current tariffs of the terminal 
lines lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Notices have been received by the carriers from all 
steamship lines operating out of the port of New Orleans 
that they will not enter into the agreement proposed 
and directing that no through bills of lading be issued 
in connection with such lines under the conditions which 
become effective on the date mentioned. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco gives notice that 
on and after Oct. 15, 1912, through bills of lading must 
not be issued covering lumber, logs, staves and articles 
taking same rates, or arbitraries higher, for export to 
foreign countries via New Orleans, Westwego, Algiers, 
Gretna, Port Chalmette, La., or other points within the 
port limits of New Orleans, La., except that the above 
will not apply on Mexican, Central American, West In- 
dian, Cuban and coastwise traffic. 

Should such through bills of lading be issued, ship- 
ments will be refused by New Orleans Terminal Lines 
at interior junctions and initial line held responsible for 
all charges that accrue by reason of the erroneous issu- 
ance of such through bills of lading. 








MILLERS WANT TRANSIT CHANGES. 

Fermer Senator Chester I. Long of Kansas and C. V. 
Topping have applied to the Commission for a reopening 
of the milling-in-transit rule matter, acting on that matter 
on behalf of the Southwestern Millers’ League. The mill- 
ers would like to go back to the old rule of being able 
to ship out 99 per cent under the rules, instead of being 
forced to eancel billing, when they are-not able to use it 
under. the rule that allows two-thirds of the outbound to 
be flour and one-third bran or other by-products. The 
chances, it is believed, are against any modification. being 
made by reason of their effort. Their clients claim great 
increases in freight charges by reason of the change. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this aepartment we shali answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a smali fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Carrier Not Responsible for Wrong Delivery Through 
Shipper’s Direction. 

Ohio.—“The Smith Manufacturing Co., who have no 
private track into their plant, have been accepting car- 
load shipments of coal consigned to them on a public 
team track known as the carrier’s Still House track. 
Several days ago a carload shipment of nut coal arrived 
consigned to the above firm and was immediately placed 
on this Still House track. The carrier’s agent, after 
notifying Mr. Smith of the arrival and placement, was 
advised by him that coal in question was for his own 
personal use and that he wanted car placed on one of 
the uptown team tracks. The car was switched as re- 
quested and a charge of two dollars was assessed which 
Mr. Smith refuses to pay, he claiming that the delivery 
to the uptown team track constituted the first placement. 
In view of the fact that this concern had been accepting 
ears billed to them on the above-named track, was it, or 
is it the duty of an agent to first ascertain from consignee 
who takes delivery on public team tracks where he de- 
sires his car or cars to be placed upon their arrival?” 

Assuming that there were no specific routing instruc- 
tions by shipper concerning the terminal delivery, it 
would seem to follow that a delivery by a carrier of 
freight consigned to a particular firm, upon the public 
team track at which said firm customarily receives and 
accepts its shipments, constitutes a lawful placement and 
delivery of the car, and that a request from the owner 
to place the car at some other point involves such addi- 
tional service as to justify the carrier in charging for 
the same. If the shipment in question was in fact owned 
by a member of the company, and he desired delivery at a 
point different from that at which the company received 
its shipments, it would seem that, in accordance with 
the principle laid down in Rule 366, Conference Rulings, 
Bulletin 5, that the definte name and address of the con- 
signee should have been noted upon the bill of lading, so 
as to insure a delivery upon the team track located near- 
est to the consignee’s address. 

* oe % 

Distinguishing Between Published “Through” Rate and 
Through Rate Made Up of Combination of Locals. 
Oregon.—“You will note in the attached diversion 

form we use the statement, ‘Please divert and protect 

through rate as follows. We would ask your advice as 
to whether or not a railroad would be duty bound io 
advise us in the event that we specified a route via which 
there was no through rate, and via which only the sums 
of locals applied; or are they obligated to observe our 
diversion request, routing the car via the route designated 
and protect the sums of locals by the route we specify, 
without advising us that there is no through rate? In 
other words, we know that a shipper is ordinarily sup 
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posed to know the rates applicable if he specifies the 
routes, and if the rate is inserted the railroad is obligated 
to route it via the route which will apply to the rate, 
but the question in our minds is whether our words, 
protect through rate,’ can really be construed to mean 
a published through rate and not mean the sums of 
locals which are bound to apply in the event we route the 
car via route via which there is no through rate specified.” 

A “through rate” is not equivalent to a “joint” rate. 
The latter is a rate that extends over the lines of two 
or more carriers and that is usually made by agreement 
between such carriers, and so published, while the former 
is a rate applicable from point of origin of a shipment 
to its destination, and may be made up simply by the 
addition of separately established local rates of the dif- 
ferent carriers who participate in the movement of a 
through shipment. As a consequence, if a shipper specifies 
a route via which there is in fact no through rate other 
than the sum of the locals, without specifying a joint 
through rate which might apply via some other available 
route, there would be no obligation on the part of carrier 
to notify shipper that no joint through rate exists via the 
route designated, but, instead, the shipper’s instructions 
to forward his goods by a particular route must be ob- 
served, even though the goods might have been forwarded 
by another route at a lower or joint through rate. 

oo * nm 
Time Within Which Goods Must Be Carried. 

Michigan.—‘“‘On March 23, 1912, we purchased several 
cars of coal which are in transit, receiving numbers of 
same. Coal is very scarce at this time and is invoiced 
to us at $1.50 per ton, which is the market value of above 
date. Cars are placed at our works 73 days from time 
we purchased them. On this date we could purchase all 
the coal on market for 60 cents, or even less. Our 
contention is that we, in accepting this coal, in view of 
the extreme delay and shrinkage in value, are entitled to 
reimbursement from carriers for the difference. At no 
time during the season has our siding been unable to 
accommodate all cars consigned to us.” 

Refer to the October 5, 1912, issue of this paper, 
under the caption of “Time Within Which Goods Must 
Be Carried,” for a full review of this subject. 

x OK ok 
Place at Which Damages for Loss Should Be Calculated. 

California.—‘A shipment of eggs billed from Halstead, 
Kan., to San Francisco, with store-in-transit privilege at 
Hutchinson, Kan. Shipment was reshipped from Hutchin- 
son to San Francisco about five months later, and was 
damaged en route. Do you know of any respectable court 
decisions to the effect that in such a case the measure of 
damages would be the value of the shipment at the time 
of shipment from Hutchinson, the storing-in-transit point, 
instead of at the time of shipment from Halstead, the 
original point of shipment?” 

Ordinarily a shipment in transit stopped at some 
point short of destination, for storage or reconsignment 
purposes, under a tariff privilege, is a through shipment 
from point of origin to final point of destination, and is 
governed by the terms and conditions of the original bill 
of lading entered into between the shipper and the initial 
carrier concerning the transportation of the goods. If 
such bill of lading is the standard one which provides 
that the amount of loss for which a carrier is liable shall 
be computed on the basis of the valuation of the property 
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(being the invoice price), at the place and time of ship- 
ment, then, if the shipment in question moved to final 
destination point, under the original bill of lading, the 
measure of damages would be the value of the shipment 
at the time of shipment from Halstead, Kan. 

If, however, a new bill of lading was entered into 
between the shipper and the carrier at storage point, as 
was likely on account of the long time during which the 
goods remained in transit, then the measure of damages 
will be the value of the shipment at the time of shipment 
from Hutchinson, Kan. In the absence of any agreement 
similar to the provisions of section 3 of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading, or any other contract to the contrary, the 
measure of damages would be the market value of the 
shipment at point of destination, at the time the shipment 
should have arrived there. 


* * ad 


Carriers Not Liable Where Wrong Delivery Induced by 
Misdirection. 


Pennsylvania.—‘We made a shipment from McKees 
Rock by express to a consignee at Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Express receipt was properly made out showing the proper 
consignee and destination and was receipted for by a 
representative of the express company. It develops, how- 
ever, in tagging the material, the shipment was marked 
for another consignee at Corry, Pa. The package was 
delivered to the express company at the same time the 
receipt was signed by them; however, the shipment trav- 
eled according to its marks to Corry, Pa., and was after- 
ward located at that point and reshipped to the proper 
consignee and destination, Indiana Harbor, Ind. Will you 
kindly advise if we have any recourse against the express 
company for the overcharge occasioned, irrespective of 
our erroneously marking the package?” 

A full review of this subject was made and published 
on page 545 of the Oct. 12, 1912, issue of this paper. 


Want Benefit of Divisions 





That is an interesting complaint which the Omaha 
Commercial Club filed against the carriers that bring 
lumber from the tap-line territory in Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas. In effect the lumbermen who are members 
df that organization ask the Commission to give them 
the benefit of the divisions their tapline order took 
from the proprietary lumber companies that operate the 
tap lines. 


The Commission, independent of that formal com- 
plaint, decreed an inquiry into the rates from the tap- 
line territory with a view to determining whether the 
trunk lines, in view of their relief from the payment of 
divisions, were charging only a reasonable rate. 

When the matter comes up there will be many in- 
terveners to raise the question as to the justice of the 
blanketing of the lumber rate from Arkansas south 
almost to the gulf. Little Rock lumber dealers asked 
the privilege of intervening in the matter when the Com- 
mission gave notice that it would conduct an inquiry. 
They question the justice of the blanketing of the rates, 
and want to be heard on that phase of the matter. 
Luther Walter, as attorney for the Yellow Pine Associa- 
tion, also gave notice that he desired to be heard, so 
the probability is that the whole matter will be threshed 
out again toward the end of the year. 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During Past Week 


Mo. 6222. Calkins, B. E., of Butte, 
Mont., vs. N. P. et al. 

Alleges excessive rates to Butte, 
Mont., from eastern points on paper 
tablets, wrapping paper, ink, bags 
and stationery, and prays for rea- 
sonable rates. 

Mo. 5219. Commerce Club of Omaha, 
Neb., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on lumber 
from southern producing points to 
Omaha, South Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Prays for rea- 
gsonabie rates. 

Mo. 6221. Crystal Oil Works of 
Rouseville, Pa., vs. P. R. R. et al. 

Alleges excessive rate of 25¢ for 
the transportation of oil from Rouse- 
ville, Pa., to Kingston, Ont. Asks 
for a rate of 24%c and reparation. 

Mo. 6229. G. W. Dodd vs. Texas & 
Pacific et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rate on cot- 
tonwood lumber from Annoka, Tex., 
to Springfield, Mo. Demands rea- 
sonable rate and reparation. 

Mo. 6225. Ernest M. Trail. Herndon, 
Va., vs. Washington & Old Dominion 
Ry Co. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable 
rates between Herndon, Va., and 
Washington, D. C., by reason of the 
publication of commu‘ation rates 
enly to Thrifton, Va., on passenger 
traffic destined to Washington, the 
combination being higher than the 
through commutation rates pub- 
lished by the Southern Ry. when it 
eperated its Bluemont branch to the 
Union station in Washington, a dis- 
tance substantially ten miles greater 
than that now operated by the Old 
Dominion, the successor of the 
Southern in the operation of the 


Bluemont branch; alleges that the 
publication of rates only between 
points in Virginia is a subterfuge 
to make interstate traffic appear to 
be intrastate under the control of 
the state of Virginia and not the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Alleges also that service is inferior. 
Demands reasonable thr ugh rates. 

No. 5223. Florence (Ala.) Wagon 
Works vs. Mobile & Ohio and 
Southern. 

Alleges that a 27c rate on wood 
felloes from Calhoun City, Miss., to 
Florence is unjust and wunreason- 
able in that it exceeds the 14.7Ec 
rate on lumber. Demands reasonable 
rate and reparation. 

No. 5224. The Fullerton-Powell Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. vs, Morehead & 
North Fork et al. 

Alleges Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
changed routing on lumber from 
Clearfield, Ky., to Cadillac intended 
for the Ann Arbor Railroad so as 
to make delivery to the Ann Arbor 
at Dundee. Mich., instead of Toledo. 
The lumber having been sold f. o. b. 
Ann Arbor rails at Toledo, the con- 
signee railroad deducted the amount 
paid to the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton for the haul between Toledo & 
Dundee. Demands reparation, be- 
cause initial carrier did not exer- 
cise its option of cirecting inter- 
mediate routing, but accepted rout- 
ing of sLipper. 

No. 5217. Louisville Board of Trade 
of Louisville, Ky., vs. Ind. Col. & 
Sou. Traction Co. et al. 

Alleges that the absence of 
through routes and joint rates be- 
tween points on the line of the Ind. 
Col. & Sou. Traction Co. and its 





connection is unreasonable, and 
prays through routes and joint rates. 

No, 5227. Macon (Ga.) Freight Bu- 
reau, Chamber of Commerce, vs. Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific. 

Alleges unjust and uMreasonable 
rates from al] points to Macon in 
comparison with Atlanta. 

No. 5226. Memphis Freight Bureau 
for American Bag Co. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. 

Alleges rates on burlap-jute from 
Atlantic forts to Memphis are un- 
just and unreasonable in comparison 
with rates to St. Louis, East St. 
Louis and Cairo. Demands reason- 
able rate and reparation. 

No. 5218—Omaha Grain Exchange of 
Omaha, Neb., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Alleges that railroads leasing or 
operating their elevators at Kansas 
City, Mo., to grain operators gives 
said operators an unreasonable ad- 
vantage over complainant’s mem- 
bers in both rents and rates, and 
prays that Commission order this 
practice to be discontinued. 


No. 5228. Portland Gold Mining Co. 
vs. Pere Marquette et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates on 
mining salts from Midland, Mich., to 
Colorado Springs. Demands rea- 
sonable rate and reparation. 

No. 5220. The Southwetsern Millers’ 
League vs. Union Pac. 

Alleges that refusal of defendant 
to repair, clean and put in shape 
ears for the transportation of grain 
products is unreasonable and prays 
that Commission order defendant to 
furnish suitable cars for the trans- 
portation of said grain products. 











Imprisoned for Rebating 





Im the United States Court for the Southern District , 


ef New York, on October 15, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announces Judge Mayer imposed a sentence 
ef 24 hours’ imprisonment and $1,500 fine on Harold R. 
Wakem, a member of the firm of Wakem & McLaughlin, 
eommission and forwarding merchants. 

Mr. Wakem received certain commission payments on 
shipments carried by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
The pretense was that he had, as import agent, solicited 
the business and that the payment was in the nature of 
@ompensation to a railroad employe. As a matter of 
fact, the routing of these shipments was controlled by 
Mr. Wakem. The government, therefore, took the posi- 
thon that the payments, instead of being regarded as 
eompensation for services rendered to the railroad com- 
pany, must be regarded as payments for routing; that is 
t say, as rebates. 

The case also further establishes that a person can- 
mot be at the same time an agent of the shipper in conirol 
ef routing and also an agent of the carrier to so'icit 
gueh business. 

‘Phese questions of law have been repeatedly brought 


to test in prosecutions by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, always with the same result. This case ‘hus 
further emphasizes doctrines which a number of carri-rs 
and shippers have been reluctant to recognize. 


An employe of the carrier in question pleaded guilt, 
of giving these rebates some days ago and was seutenced 
to a fine of $15,000. 


Wants Flat Cars for Lumber 


A change of tariffs so that when a car shortage 
reaches the point that flat cars must be used to trans- 
port lath, shingles and lumber freight rates may be 
charged on actual weights rather than the basis of the 
present arbitrary minimum, was urged before Examiner 
Pugh, at a recent hearing in Seattle. 


The change was urged by Charles E. Patton, presi- 
dent of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., in a suit 
brought by the latter against the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway 
Co. The change was opposed by the Northern Pacific, 
on the ground that under it the railway company might 
be compelled to provide flat cars during a shortage of 
box cars. 
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Automatic Discharge Elevator 


Where barrels, sacks and boxes are handled in quan- 
tities, especially in buildings of several floors, the auto 
matic discharge elevator is a useful and economical mo- 
chine. It consists of a single strand of strong chain, to 
which carrier arms are attached, a portion of the carrier 
being hinged so as to tilt forward and discharge a pack- 
age where it is wanted. A cam on the elevator frame 
at each floor can be thrown into or out of engaging posi- 
tion so as to make the carriers discharge at any floor, 
and, a8 an added convenience, these cams can be con- 








Automatic Discharge Elevator. 


trolled by a handline from the loading point or any other 
floor. The carriers are made so as to handle packages 
going up and coming down, and will discharge in both 
directions. This feature makes it possible for the ele- 
vator to handle goods in both directions at the same 
time; for instance, taking packages from the basement 
to the fifth floor while lowering goods from the third floor 
to the first. Elevators of this kind are useful for cold 
storage warehouses, freight houses, bakeries, canning fac- 
tories, fertilizer factories, etc. Over 40 are in use in 


New York City and vicinity and, on account of the sim- 
plicity of construction and low power consumption, the 
machines find a wide field of usefulness. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


it is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the station and the ware 
house, and between the platform and the car. The department is established with a view to suggest to 
the traffic man, whether of an industrial concern or railway official, some of the ways in which his fellow 
official has demonstrated the value of his services and some of the means by which others, for commercial 
reasons, have sought to increase his efficiency. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries 
concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless wequested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 


Weighing Cars of Lumber 


In an address to the Lumbermen’s Association of 
New Orleans, at a recent meeting, T. J. Freeman, prest- 
dent International & Great Northern, among other prob- 
lems common to the railroads and the lumbermen, con- 
sidered the matter of weighing as follows: 

“I am here to discuss your affairs in connection with 
my interests. In connection with weighing your cars, 
railroads handle more than one car of lumber; they 
handle them by thousands and by strings and by train- 
loads. Weighing at the mills is a nuisance, as you will 
admit; it is a nuisance any way you can fix it. Lumber- 
men say, as rule, lumber of a certain class will weigh 
so much; if it ig dry it will weigh so much, and ff it 
is wet so much. We have cars stenciled with the weight 
they will carry, and, as one speaker here hag said, ff 
you load 10 per cent in excess of the capacity of the 
car you are charged on a less weight. There is some 
truth in that, because sometimes railroads take the sten- 
ciled weight without any question; but if they take the 
stenciled weight, and the lumberman uses his arbitrary 
weight there is trouble. If there could be some way se 
that you could ascertain with reasonable certainty, be 
cause with mathematical certainty it could not be ascer- 
tained, how much it will weigh per thousand feet, and 
you had some way of giving us a memorandum of your 
invoice, there would be very little trouble between us, 
because I believe the Commission would authorize us 
to accept these arbitrary invoice statements of your 
weight. If you could only convince the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or your local commission, that fum- 
ber of a certain class would weigh so much—of course 
in some instances it might weigh more or less—but have 
an agreement, and put it that way in your bill of lading, 
it might do away with our differences, because weighing 
is an infernal nuisance. The gentleman says if you don’t 
cut your car it weighs more. Cutting cars igs am enor- 
mous trouble and expense, and I believe you gentlemen 
have reached a point where you can ascertain with rea- 
sonable certainty what your lumber weighs, and could ge 
with that information to the railway commissiong and 
agree on certain arbitrary weights for the differént classes 
of lumber, and thus we ought to be able to get around 
the question of weighing every car. It ig a controversy 
we want to avoid. I have had mills that made 608 
shipments, with 450 claims, and to a very large degree 
those claims were just, and to a large degree they were 
unjust, because in some instances where we had put is 
scales we found they were using estimated weights an@ 
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we were using stenciled weights, and there was a dif- 
iference. That is something you gentlemen ought to get 
itogether and work up. We don’t want anything more 
than we are entitled to; if you have any complaints we 
are perfectly willing to hear them, and there won’t be 
any offense. If you know you are being damaged in any 
way and come to us we can remedy it, but if our atten- 
tion is not drawn to it we cannot get at it. We invite 
complaints on our railroad, and the invitation has been 
accepted in thousands of cases, and it is one of the best 
business getters we have. If you are right we will cor- 
rect the trouble, and if you are not we will do our very 


ibest to convince you of your mistake. I thank you for 


this opportunity of addressing you.” 


Foreign Canned Goods Trade 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
about to issue a monograph dealing with the foreign 
trade in all kinds of canned foodstuffs. The consuls 
reporting on the subject are for the most part of the 
opinion that American canned food products are well 
able to hold their own in most foreign markets. Some 
Jines of American goods are the standard wherever sold. 

Canned meats from the United States have fully re- 
covered the ground lost at the time packing-house meth- 
ods were brought into question in this country. This is 
especially true of England, which has always been the 
heaviest buyer of such goods. It is said that the pure 
food label now required on canned goods put up in the 
United States has been of much assistance in restoring 
the confidence of the foreign consumer in American 
canned meats. 


California canned fruits are especially favorably 
known abroad. Practically all the competition these 
fruits meet is kept alive by the fact that the American 
product is sold at higher prices than its rivals. 


Car Surplus and Shortage 





The American Railway Association’s Statistical Bul- 
letin No. 129 gives a summary of ear surpluses and 
shortages by groups from June 21, 1911, to Oct. 10, 1912. 

Total surplus—Oct. 10, 1912, 22,810 cars; Sept. 26, 1912, 
26,754 cars; Oct. 11, 1911, 48,854 cars. 


Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 
crease in the total surplus of 3,944 cars, of which 3,650 
is in box, 285 in flat, 306 in miscellaneous, and an increase 
of 297 in coal car surplus. The decrease in box car sur- 
plus is shown in groups 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico), 10 
(Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Ari- 
zona) and ii (Canadian lines). The decrease in flat car 
surplus is general throughout the country, excepting in 
groups 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsyl- 
vania), 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas) and 6 (as above). 
The decrease in miscellaneous car surplus is in groups 
2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and east- 
ern Pennsylvania), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 6, 8, 9 and 10 (as above). 
The increase in coal car surplus appears. in groups 2 and 
4 (as above). 
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Total shortage—Oct, 10, 1912, 54,389 cars; Sept. 26, 
1912, 44,547 cars; Oct. 11, 1911, 12,957 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease in the total shortage of 9,842 cars, of which 5,455 
is in box, 507 in flat, 3,186 in coal, and 694 in miscel- 
laneous. The imerease in box car shortage prevails 
throughout the country, excepting in groups 6 and 10 (as 
above). The increase in flat car shortage is general, ex- 
cepting in groups 2, 3 and 11 (as above). The increas: 
in coal car shortage is shown in groups 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 
9 and 10 (as above). The increase in miscellaneous car 
shortage is chiefly in groups 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 (as 
above). 

Compared with the same date of 1911, there is 
decrease in the total surplus of 26,044 cars, of which 
5,786 is in box, 2,582 in flat, 10005 in coal and 7,671 in 
miscellaneous. There is an increase in the total shortag: 
of 41,432 cars, of which 22,659 is in box, 2,993 in flat, 
13,385 in coal and 2,395 in miscellaneous cars. 

Figures in detail follow: 


SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box. Fiat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Oct. 10, 1912..179 4,701 1,079 6,491 10,539 22,81/ 
Sept. 26, 1912..176 8,351 1,364 6,194 10,845 26,754 
Sept. 12, 1912..175 7,906 1,285 5,310 12,879 27,380 
Aug. 15, 1912..184 27,559 2,301 9,658 19,105 58,623 
July 18, 1912..178 32,393 2,157 15,420 25,419 75,389 
June 20, 1912..170 26,606 3,323 19,319 24,216 73,464 
May 23, 1912. .163 23,298 4,053 71,068 25,264 123,683 


April 25, 1912. .169 19,583 6,857 94,692 30,054 151,186 
Mch, 27, 1912. .166 14,681 6,310 12,540 19,151 52,682 
Feb. 28, 1912..164 9,024 7,216 10,239 18,505 44,984 
Jan. 31, 1912..162 12,781 8,125 14,042 20,644 55,592 
Dec. 20, 1911. .167 23,485 6,009 35,409 23,743 88,646 
Oct. 25, 1911..161 7,166 3,861 12,148 16,131 39,306 
3.684 
3,844 


Nov. 22, 1911..169 10,531 12,346 16,498 43,059 
Sept. 27, 1911..160 12,372 19.543 22,623 58,382 


Aug. 16, 1911..166 37,912 4,161 34,190 31,737 108,000 
July 19, 4911..172 46,675 5,213 62,689 35,856 150,433 
June 21, 1911..169 53,208 5,783 72,885 34,058 165,934 
SHORTAGES. 
oal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total 
Oct. 10, 1912..179 32,749 4,076 14,397 2,667 54,389 
Sept. 26, 1912..176 27,294 3,569 11,711 1,973 44,547 
Sept. 12, 1912..175 22,837 3,182 8,331 1,650 36,000 
Aug. 15, 1912..184 6,413 2,558 4,703 1,048 14,722 
July 18, 1912..178 2,496 1,631 2,074 266 6,467 
June 20, 1912..170 3,169 1,555 450 572 5,746 
May 23, 1912..163 2,918 1,618 2,649 297 7,48 
April 25, 1912..169 6,152 1,613 2,144 2,396 12,3' 
Mch. 27, 1912..166 19,413 904 8,159 5,498 33,974 
Feb. 28, 1912..164 23,514 731 8,153 4,744 $7,142 
Jan. 31, 1912..162 15,042 538 5,538 1,893 23,011 
Dec. 20, 1911. .167 9,665 262 1,469 436 11,832 
Nov. 22, 1911..169 12,678 483 4,080 2,708 19,949 
Oct. 25, 1911..161 14,943 896 2,278 657 18,774 
Sept. 27, 1911..160 6,632 367 955 390 8,344 
Aug. 16, 1911..166 1,319 417 1,866 228 3,830 
July 19, 1911..172 579 105 664 13 1,361 
June 21, 1911..169 1,667 500 54 543 2,76 


Establishes 36-Foot Car Basis 


In a case decided on September 20 by the Railroad 
Commission of California the Southern Pacific, whose 
application was under consideration, has been granted 
leave to establish rates on live stock on a 36-foot-ca! 
basis with a percentage scale for longer and shorter car: 
in place of the present 30-foot car basis and percentag« 
seale for longer cars. Commissioner Loveland, in th« 
decision, makes the following statement: 

This is an application for authority to establish th: 
rates on live stock cars on a 36 foot 6 inch basis. . Th: 
base has heretofore been for a 30-foot car. As first filed 
the application was for a 36-foot base, but at the hearing 
was amended to read 36 foot 6 inches. During the con- 
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October 19, 1912 


sideration, however, the length 36 foot 6 inches was 
dropped and agreement found herein reached on the 36- 
foot base. The base has heretofore been on a 30-foot 
car, and cars greater in length than 30 feet have been 
charged at a certain per cent above the charge for 30-foot 
ear; for instance: 


Cars 30 feet in length to, but not including 31 feet, 100 
per cent. 

Cars 31 feet in length to, but not including 32 feet, 103 
per cent, 

Cars 32 feet in length to, but not including 33 feet, 106 
per cent. 

Cars 33 feet in length to, but not including 34 feet, 109 
per cent, 

Cars 34 feet in length to, but not including 35 feet, 112 
per cent, 

Cars 35 feet in length to, but not including 36 feet, 115 
per cent. 

Cars 36 feet in length to, but not including 37 feet, 118 
per cent, 

Cars 37 feet in length to, but not including 38 feet, 121 
per cent. 

Cars 38 feet in length to, but not including 39 feet, 124 
per cent. 

Cars 39 feet in length to, but not including 40 feet, 127 
per cent. 
Cars 40 feet in length, 130 per cent of rate for 30-foot car. 


The reason given for desiring to make the change 
was that in the equipment of the Southern Pacific Co. 
now in service, there are but two 30-foot stock cars, and 
the next sized ear is a 34-foot car. The testimony of Mr. 
Toll developed that there would be no advances as a 
result of this change except in cases where a man had 
only a small number of head of stock to ship, but not 
enough to fill his car, in which case he would have to 
use a 34-foot car instead of a 30. 

Mr. Toll further testified that there would be quite 
as many declines as there would be advances, as the road 
desired to make the rates result in round figures, using 
no other fraction of a dollar than a half dollar. In other 
words, if the weight of the shipment multiplied by the 
rate produced a sum like $30.24, they would make the 
charge $30, whereas, if the odd cents were over 25 cents, 
they would make the charge $30.50. 

Considerable testimony was introduced as to the 
amount of foreign line equipment used by the Southern 
Pacific Co. and the capacity of such equipment, but 
nothing was developed which materially affected the case. 
After a lengthy consideration, which was participated in 
by all parties present, an agreement was reached and 
a stipulation entered into, as follows: 

When rates on live stock provided in the tariffs of 
the Southern Pacific Co. lawfully on file with the Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commission apply on live stock 
loaded in ordinary or stable stock cars 36 feet to and 
including 36 feet 11 inches in length, inside measurement, 
rates for longer and shorter cars will be the following 
percentages of rates named for 36-foot cars: 

Cars under 35 feet in length............... 95 per cent 
Cars 35 feet to, but not including 36 feet.... 97% per cent 
Cars 36 feet to, but not including 37 feet....100 per cent 
Cars 87 feet to, but not including 38 feet....102%% per cent 
Cars 38 feet to, but not including 39 feet....105 per cent 
Cars 39 feet to, but not including 40 feet....1071%4-per cent 
Cars 40 feet to, but not including 41 feet....110 per cent 
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For each additional foot or fraction thereof in length 
over 41 feet, an additional charge of 2% per cent will 
be made. Fractions of an inch will be disregarded. 

An interesting point was raised by Mr. Clifford, rep- 
resenting Roth, Blum Packing Co., the discussion of which 
was participated in by Mr. Smith of the Western Meat 
Co. and others, to the effect that inasmuch as fractional 
inches were disregarded, a shipper who understood the 
tariff, if he were ordering a 35-foot car could order a 
35 foot 11 inch car and would only have to pay for a 35- 
foot car, whereas a shipper who did not understand the 
matter so well would order and receive a 35-foot car. 
This might be important, particularly in the shipping of 
sheep and hogs, but the stipulation was finally agreed 
upon as hereinbefore set forth, and I recomcend that said 
stipulation be adopted. 

It is so ordered. 


Reparation After Reduction 





The Railroad Commission of California displays a 
commendable attitude with reference to the practice of 
filing claims for reparation following a voluntary reduc- 
tion in rates. In a recent decision it is said: 

“The practice of filing claims for reparation after a 
carrier has voluntarily reduced its rate is deprecated by 
this commission. In the multitude of rates which railroads 
find it necessary to make in the handling of traffic it is 
unreasonable to suppose that they will not at times rec- 
ognize the justice of reducing rates, something which they 
should be encouraged in rather than discouraged by the 
filing of suits for reparation after a rate has been volun- 
tarily reduced; but, as we have frequently stated, each 
case must be decided upon the facts existing in that par- 
ticular case, and, in the case at bar, we are of the opinion 
that reparation should be awarded applicant on the 
grounds of discrimination as above set forth and for the 
further reason that the rate of 40 cents per net ton with 
minimum of 15 tons was unreasonably high.” 

The case in question was that of the Pioneer Box 
Co. against the Southern Pacific on account of the above- 
stated charge and minimum on box lumber from Sisson 
to Barnard, 1.3 miles, amounting to from $6 to $8.50 
per car, while handling similar material from Sisson to 
Upton, 2.4 miles, at $3 per car. The $3 rate was put in 
effect on Aug. 21, 1911, but reparation was demanded 
and granted from Feb. 11, 1911, amounting to $1,894.25 
on 356 cars. 


New Florida Local Fruit Rate 





The Florida railroad commissioners have issued an 
order, effective October 25, with regard to the movement 
of fruits and vegetables by express, that will be of con- 
siderable benefit to shippers and receivers of those com- 
modities in that state. 

Under the rule now in force, the rate on a shipment 
moving over two or more lines of railroad by express is 
made by adding the local rates of the two or more lines 
and deducting 10 per cent. Under the new rule the rate 
on a shipment moving over two lines of road will be 
the sum of the locals on each line, less 20 per cent, and 
on a shipment moving over three lines of road or more 
the rate will be the sum of the locals of each line less 
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30 per cent. Below is given an illustration of the result 
of the application of the new tariff: 

A shipment from Wauchula to Marianna would pass 
over three roads and the rate at present on oranges be- 
tween these points is 85 cents per box, on vegetables 72 
cents per crate. The new rate on oranges is 66% cents 
per box, a reduction of 19 cents, and the new rate on 
vegetables, 56 cents per crate, a reduction of 16 cents. 

A shipment frome Wauchula to DeFuniak Springs 
would pass over three roads. The present rate on oranges 
between these points is 90 cents per box and the rate 
on vegetables 72 cents per crate. The new rate on oranges 
is 70 cents per box, a reduction of 20 cents, and on vege- 
tables, 56 cents, a reduction of 16 cents. 

A shipment from Winter Haven to Cottondale would 
pass over three roads; the present rate on oranges be- 
tween these points is 85% cents per box, and on vege- 
tables 72 cents per crate; the new rate is 66% cents per 
box on oranges, a reduction of 19 cents, and the new rate 
on vegetables, 56 cents, a reduction of 16 cents. 

A shipment from Winter Haven to Tallahassee would 
pass over two roads; the present rate between these points 
on oranges is 63 cents per box, and on vegetables, 49% 
cents per crate; the new rate on oranges is 56 cents, a 
reduction of 7 cents per box, and the new rate on vege- 
tables, 44 cents, a reduction of 5% cents. 

A shipment from Sanford to Marianna would move 
over three roads; the present rate between these points 
is 85% cents on oranges and 72 cents on vegetables; the 
new rate is 66% cents on oranges, a reduction of 19 cents, 
and the new rate on vegetables, 56 cents, a reduction of 
16 cents. 

A shipment from Sanford to Madison would pass over 
two roads. The present rate on oranges between these 
points is 54 cents per box, and on vegetables, 45 cents 
per crate; the new rate on oranges is 48 cents, a reduc- 
tion of 6 cents per box, and the new rate on vegetables, 40 
cents, a reduction of 5 cents. 

From the above it will be seen that the new method 
of constructing these rates will bring about a consid- 
erable reduction for west and middle Florida points, which 
points cannot be reached from south Florida except by the 
use of two or more lines of railroad. It will also be of 
great value to the growers of South Florida, for the reason 
that it will afford them a much larger local market at 
lower rates. In addition to the change in rates, the scope 
of the tariff has been broadened by the addition to the 


classification of persimmons, sapodillas, mangoes, alligator 
pears and apples. 


Outlines Terminal Plans 





F. A. Delano, president of the Wabash and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana, has made the following statement relative to 
the terminal improvement plans involving the Chicago 
clearing yards as outlined in a recent issue of THE 
TRAFFIC WORLD: 

“The Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. has 
purchased the property of the Chicago Union Transfer 
Railway Co., consisting of its real estate, yards and 
tracks and franchises at Clearing, Ill. “This purchase was 
part of a plan for the enlargement of the scope of the 
Belt Railway Co. of Chicago. That company has had 
the same stockholders as the Chicago & Western Indiana 
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Railroad Co., namely: Chicago & Bastern Illinois, Wa. 
bash, Grand Trunk, Monon and Erie, and has been lessee 
of the Belt Railway division of the property of the 
Western Indiana, operating that property for the service 
of all of the railroads in Chicago who wish to avail 
themselves of its facilities. 

“The so-called Clearing Yard of the Chicago Union 
Transfer Railway Co. immediately adjoins and igs con. 
nected with the Belt Railway division and was available 
for use in the enlargement of the facilities of the Belt 
Railway primarily as a general interchange and classi- 
fication yard where the railroads may make interchanges 
of freight, especially that passing through Chicago, and 
so relieve the congestion upon the existing terminal fa 
cilities of Chicago proper and make those existing facili- 
ties more available for prompt and economical handling 
of the always growing traffic originating in or destined 
to Chicago proper. The plan of a general outside inter. 
change yard at Chicago has been considered for many 
years, but could not be made effective without the co-op- 
eration of a considerable group of railroads, such as was 
assured when the Pennsylvania, Burlington, Santa Fe, Soo 
Line, Rock Island, Illinois Central and Chesapeake & 
Ohio joined the five proprietors of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana in the agreement recently concluded. 

“The plan adopted is that the seven railroads named 
have each agreed to subscribe to an amount of the capital 
stock of the Belt Railway Co. of Chicago and so become 
equal stockholders in that company with the five original 
proprietors. In consideration of this subscription and 
the assurance that goes with it of contribution on the 
user basis to the fixed charges upon the capital repre- 
senting an original valuation, plus. all expenditures now 
and hereafter during the next fifty years necessary to 
develop the property operated by the Belt Railway Co., 
as a plant capable to handle efficiently the traffic of all 
of the stockholders, as well as other Chicago lines, the 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. acquired the 
Clearing Yard and is leasing it and its Belt Railway 
division to the reorganized Belt Railway Co. of Chicago, 
and has agreed to finance the proposed improvements 
thereon. 

“Primarily to that end, but also in preparation for 
development of the terminal area of the Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana, lying between Polk and Sixteenth and Clark 
and State streets in Chicago, with modern terminals to 
be used by the original five proprietors and such other 
lines as may hereafter be admitted to such use, the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana has created a new first and 
refunding mortgage to Bankers Trust Co. of New York 
as trustee, to secure a total authorized issue of $200,000, 
000 of fifty-year bonds. Of these bonds, $50,000,000 are 
specifically reserved to refund the existing and now out- 
standing $50,000,000 of prior lien bonds of the Chicago 
& Western Indiana Railroad Co. Another $50.000,000 of 
bonds are reserved for the acquisition of the Clearing 
Yard and the future development of the Belt Railway 
from time to time during the next fifty years, and the 
remaining $100,000,000 are reserved to be issued only 
for the development of the Western Indiana terminals it 
Chicago. 

“None of these bonds is now to be issued, but the 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. has sold to 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. $10,000,000 of its three-year 
5 per cent notes, and has appropriated the proceeds of sale 
to the acquisition of the Clearing Yard property and the 
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'LOAD YOUR CARS QUICKLY’ 


The economy of handling freight quickly is the main topic 
before the carriers and the large industries this Fall 











American Kron Scales in New York Central Terminal, Thirty-third Street and Tenth Avenue, New York City. 


REAL quick handling is possible only where the Kron Scale is used 


(The Automatic Scale with the Big Dial) 


SPRINGLESS - - - DURABLE - - - ACCURATE 


Automatic deduction of tare. 
Eliminates errors in calling and checking, noise, confusion, delay, congestion. 


Any make of dormant warehouse scale can be made 
automatic by installing a KRON dial attachment. 


SPENCER OTIS COMPANY 


Railway Exchange 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
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NEW JOBS 





ARE YOU READY? 
TRAFFIC MEN 
Command Large Salaries 


Business firms everywhere now must have men who 
are more than mere shipping clerks—men who under- 
stand freight rates and Interstate Commerce—who can 
take charge of newly-created traffic departments. 


The cost of transportation is the greatest problem 
of the age. Proprietors, Sales Managers and others 
have been grappling with this new Traffic situation, 
which demands another kind of talent—men who know 
Interstate Commerce—and they can pretty nearly 
name their own price. 


Mr. Blunder, the other day, wrote “SLOT MA- 
CHINE” on his shipping ticket. As a result of this 
error of classification his company was overcharged 
$2,030.41. 


The lowest legal classification under the New Gov- 
ernment Freight Rate Systems was “Automatic 
Chance Machines.”” A Traffic expert found the error. 
The Traffic man makes $10,000 per year, because he 
earns it. The shipping clerk wasted two years’ salary 
in 10 minutes, because he did not know any better. 


Only trained men can always be depended upon for 
lowest freight charges which affect the Profits and 
the Selling Price of goods. 


Without leaving your present posi- 
Learn at Home tion, just during your spare time 
at home, a few hours a week, under the direction of 
practical traffic men who are right in the business, 
you can quickly and easily master this new work. 
We train you to handle the daily questions and prob- 
lems you would meet in a Traffic Office. We give you 
the fundamental principles and post you on how to 
file claims, check freight rates, read tariffs and assist 
the heads of the business in competitive territory. 
Get ready for the new pro- 
Send for Free Book fession created by the recent 
United States Government Laws. Qualify yourself 
for a field not yet overcrowded, where the work is 
easy and congenial, where prospects are great, and 
where the pay is far above the average. Any level- 
headed man with good common sense can 
easily master this training. We gladly 
mail a free book and full particulars to 
all who write. Get ready for the fu- 
ture. Mail this coupon now. It will 
bring you all Information Free 
and atonce. Send it off today. 


La Salle 
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improvements immediately to be made upon the Belt Rail- 
way division, For the security of such notes, as well as 
of the new bonds when issued to refund them, the trustee 
of the new mortgage has been vested with a first lien 
upon the Clearing Yard and other extensive and valuable 
real property and upon the rentals to accrue from the 
lease of the Belt Railway and its use by the twelve rail- 
road systems which now represent its control. 

“It is hoped and expected that this will result in add- 
ing materially to the railroad facilities of the city of Chi- 
cago, in increasing efficiency of operation for the benefit 
of the public, and in reducing terminal operating costs for 
the benefit of the railroads themselves.” 





Government to Inspect Trains 


Medical officers of the Public Health Service will 
hereafter inspect the sanitary features of railroad trains 
and vessels engaged in interstate commerce. This is 
one of the first steps taken under the recent act of Con- 
gress enlarging the powers and duties of the Public 
Health Service, 

Secretary MacVeagh has issued a general order that 
hereafter all commissioned medical officers of the Public 
Health Service, when traveling under official orders on 
trains and vessels engaged in interstate traffic, will make 
an inspection of the sanitary conditions of the trains and 
vessels on which they travel, and of the stations, ter- 
minals and wharves at which they stop. 

When Assistant Secretary Sherman Allen first started 
to work up a plan for a thorough sanitary inspection of 
railroad trains and steamers it seemed impracticable, be- 
cause the Public Health Service, which must undertake 
this new work, now has an insufficient number of offi- 
cers for that which it is already doing. Congress was 
asked for a deficiency appropriation of $50,000, after the 
passing of the new act, which was intended to provide 
25 additional officers to perform the new work authorized 
by the new act. This was not made available. The 
lack of officers was met and the inspection made pos- 
sible through the plan of issuing the new order for the 
inspection of trains whenever orders for travel are issued 
for other duty. 

It is intended that the medical and sanitary officers 
of the Public Health Service shall examine into and re- 
port upon the conditions of railway coaches, chair cars, 
parlor cars and dining cars. They will also report upon 
conditions which are found in express and baggage cars. 

The order does not authorize officers to conduct 
formal hearings or to give instructions to employes of 
common carriers, but the information will be forwarded 
to headquarters at Washington for attention. 

The inspections will be made upon the theory that 
the managers of the railroads desire to operate only 
clean and sanitary cars, and that whatever departures 
from the rule of cleanliness there may be will be because 
of inattention on the part of subordinates to their orders. 

The Public Health Service would be glad to help 
the railroads find a way for keeping off their trains pas- 
sengers ill of communicable diseases, but its officials 
have not been able to figure out a way to do so. Pas- 
sengers suffering in that way often cause great expense 
to the railroads and at all times they are dangerous to 
those around them. If the railroad managers themselves 
can find a way in which the Public Health Service can 
serve them, the treasury officials will gladly hear of it. 
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Craffic World Changes - 


The following resignations and appointments of the 
Chicago, Anamosa & Northern Railway are announced, 
effective October 1: C. E. Collins, general superintend- 
ent, will be in direct charge of operation, construction and 
maintenance; W. J. Gorman will be in direct charge of 
traffic, with the title of traffic manager, vice Frank Rauch, 
resigned; H. Miller will be in direct charge of freight 
and passenger business, with the title of general freight 
and passenger agent; G. E. Farmer is appointed auditor, 
vice H. Miller, promoted. 

H. C. Watson has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with office 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. A. Bowman has been promoted te 
assistant general freight agent, with office at Buffale, 
N. Y.; C. L. Bishop has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with office at Rochester, N. Y. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway, held September 26, William J. 
Harahan was elected president, to succeed N. S. Meldrum, 
resigned. The president’s office, until further notice, 
will be at Norfolk, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


TRAFFIC LAWYER, having wide experience in all 
branches of railroad law, desires to form a connection 
with some railroad company as general attorney or com- 
merce counsel. Best references. Address C-31, Tus 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 
























































TRAFFIC MAN, with one of the largest corporations, 
having ample time and complete tariff file, is desirous 
of doing special work for smaller concern; any territory. 
Claims prepared, freight bills audited or traffic systems 
installed. Moderate. Address A 50, Traffic World, Chicago. 





Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, ASSISTANT or IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE by young man, seven 
years’ experience with one of the largest wholesale houses. 
best references. Address C-30, The Traffic World, Chicago. 





ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of jthe Department of Justice as 
‘Solicitor of Internal Revenue’ 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
(a Speciality 
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EXPORT BUSINESS | 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


inne ae 








Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 








Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 







§24 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 













g 
443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 

machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal I ouisvill Pub 
western and Pacific Coast points. e lic Warehouse Co., Inc. — 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 1 LEA] 
Import and export freight contractors, transfer and : The N 
Midiand Warehouse & Transfer Co. reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and |B  opje. 
CHICAGO, ILL. free warehouses. to in 
tt 
Forty-third and Robey Sts. Belt line warehousing aaa 
and reshipping without teams. Carloads received rail or ou 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at Chicago rates. Insur- com 
ance rate, 29c. bette 
the |: 
the 1 
° prop 
The Reading Truck Co. Ashley Warehouse Co. sary, 
DETROIT, MICH. laws 
. ST. LOUIS, MO. pe 
Pe gg An rr: a ogo ae eartage —— view 

r the Wa an anadian Pacific railways and for Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 

the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to pron 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. mer 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. Insurance, 18c. Track connections. Man 
bers 
com 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


30 SOUTH MAREET STREET, CHICAGO 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


That’s what our special service means to you. 
It means that we bring the vast official data ‘on traffic 


matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your Command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 


Your wants are our only limitations. 
The cost of this service? Small. 
actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


506-510 COLORADO BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


You pay only for the time 


30 S. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO TLL. 









LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National 


J 


H. G, Wilson, 
Transportation Bureau of 


W. D. Hurlbut, 


Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 
M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vice-President. 
Comm’r, 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 

28 E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, IT. 


and transportation — 


National Implement and venet Assocla- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Sg f. 
American Trust Bidg. hicago, 

Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Asscciation, 

In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Il 


Th -,. Ses © sececchendabuee President 
. 2 fF £4. ° Seer Vice-President 
S,. “We Wetec ccctcees Secretary-Treasurer 
Wee We - Beds cv tweaevees Traffic Manager 


MINNESOTA, 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
tion. H. 


Associa- 
S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 
Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
age y r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
souls. 








TENNESSEE. 
The Memphis Freight Bureau. q 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 


The Chicago Transportation Association. 


Frank T. Scanlan, Pres.; H. BE. Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. 5. G. 
Warfield, Pres.: C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 


gomery. Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. S. G. 
Reed, Pres.; G. S. 


Maxwell, Secy. 











The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. F. 
Bedford, Pres.; CG a EF 
Secy. 

The Traffic Ciub of St. Louis. A. Hilton, 
Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
L L. Fellows, Pres.; L. B. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New smens. Boston. 
T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; Cc. Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation r,s 5 of ae ig ey 
Cc. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, Secy. 

The ‘Transportation bey of _ Louisville. 
L. J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 

Pres.: A. L. Bowker, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Newark. A. Preston 
Jump, Pres.; Robert E. McHugh, Secy. 
The Liga. 4 Club of Seattle. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 
ve Trang ortation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
White, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 
vahauaine Club of San Francisco. 
J Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 
The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 


love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; 
O. F. Redd, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. S&S. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Salt Lake Transportation Club... D. R. 
Gray, Pres.; J. W. Ellingson, Secy. 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. 


Cc. J. Bert- 
schy, Pres.; R. M. Thayer, Secy. 
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Digest of Decisions 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act (1908—1912)—(In Press) 
[See back cover Traffic Bulletin for June 1 and June 8 for full description.] 
m 6,000 PRINCIPLES OF LAW, 1,000 PAGES 

R 


igests all decisions under the Act from Jan. 1, 1908 to July 1, 1912, contained in the last 11 volumes (13-23) of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
eports, and the United Statés Supreme Federal and state reports. 


The essence of each point in every decision is stated in afact paragraph. All the paragraphs on a given point or principle are grouped together, 
thereby giving a birdseye view of all the law on the particular question before the reader. 
Order now for first delivery. Durably bound in finest buckram. $8.00 delivered. 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. ° 


SELLING RAPIDLY 


Leather-bound Copies All Gone! 

















The most complete = All of the Interstate 
sompilation-of aca Commerce acts as 
State Public Utility iS ae well 4 the forms 
Laws ever put into lees pamnerEnet nor meng 

complaints with the 
one Volume. Commission. 








National in Scope 


° W onder ful in Completeness 
Digest of Laws an? r 
Journal of Proceedings 


There still remain less than a dozen hcohes bound 
copies and the cloth bound ones are going ; «pidly. 


PRICE Cloth . . . $7.50 DELIVERED 


9 Market St 
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